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PREFACE 


The  aim  of  this  brochure  is  to  present,  especially  to  those  of 
Free  Church  principles,  the  facts  of  Wycliffe’s  life  and  writings 
briefly,  and  yet  with  as  much  interest  as  possible.  The  gre 
man  here  sketched  suffers  from  the  want  of  a Boswell  or  son 
such  intimate  to  give  us  lively  glimpses  into  his  inner  mind  at 
life,  and  imagination  is  apt  to  flag  in  winging  its  way  over  hal 
millenium. 

Decisions  that  must  seem  arbitrary  have  to  be  made  wh( 
space  forbids  argument,  but  larger  works  must  be  allowed 
present  full  discussions  to  readers  whose  interest  is  sufficier 
aroused.  Some  of  Wycliffe’s  writings  are  lost ; some  are  s 
unprinted,  though  preserved.  The  Wyclifife  Society  has  1 
some  printed,  and  unattached  scholars  have  spent  labour  ; 
money  on  others.  But  the  antique  English  of  the  more  pop 
works,  and  the  peculiar  Latin  of  the  more  precise,  form  a c 
culty  which,  added  to  a certain  vagueness  in  thought,  ari 
chiefly  from  the  writer  not  having  before  him  issues  s 
emerging  and  now  clearly  apprehended  by  the  reader,  mak 
hard  to  be  quite  sure  in  some  cases  of  the  ground  taken  up. 

Buddensieg,  Lechler,  and  Loserth  have  done  credit  to 
man  industry,  learning,  and  appreciation  of  v>  orth  in  their  v 
on  Wycliffe.  Not  to  mention  numerous  noble  workers,  to  v 
reference  is  made  herein,  we  feel  that  we  ought  to  single  out 
gratitude  the  names  of  Professor  Montagu  Burrows,  of  Ox 
Professor  J.  Radford  Thomson,  of  New  College,  London  : 

Dr.  Creighton  (especially  in  his  Papacy)  for  much  illumin 
thought. 

To  all  these  we  own  our  indebtedness,  and  to  our  re 
now  we  offer  the  result,  with  the  hope  that  it  may  be 
useful  and  profitable. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTE 

We  shall  be  glad  at  any  time  to  arrange  for  an 
examination  in  the  subject  of  this  booklet,  where  not 
fewer  than  twelve  copies  of  the  book  have  been 
✓ bought  specially  for  the  class,  and  a prize  will  be 
given  to  the  best  of  the  class  in  the  form  of  a book 

For  further  particulars 


bearing  on  the  subject, 
address  the  publisher. 
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INTRODUCTION 

As  thou  these  ashes,  little  brook  ! wilt  bear 
Into  the  Avon,  Avon  to  the  tide 
Of  Severn,  Severn  to  the  narrow  seas, 

Into  main  ocean  they,  this  deed  accurst 

An  emblem  yields  to  friends  and  enemies 

How  the  bold  teacher’s  doctrine,  sanctified 

By  truth,  shall  spread  throughout  the  world  dispersed.1 

“ IRST  of  all,  I publicly  protest — as  I have  often 
r- \ done  at  other  times — that  I will  and  purpose 

JL  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  to  be  a sincere  Christian,  and,  as  long 
as  I have  breath,  to  profess  and  defend  the  law  of 
Christ  so  far  as  I am  able.” 

Thus  began  the  manifesto  wherewith,  in  1378 
A.D.,  John  Wycliffe  met  the  summons  to  appear  at 
Lambeth  before  the  pope's  delegates.  The  words 
tell  something  of  the  man,  and  this  is  why  they  are 
here  quoted ; for  it  is  good  to  start  with  some  idea  of 
a man's  character,  when  his  life  is  to  pass  in  review. 
The  opening  sentence  reveals  an  ardent  soul,  with 
) a great  purpose,  and  a firm  will.  The  personality  of 

1 Words  worth.  The  poet  uses  Fuller’s  quaint  saying  about  th 
ashes  of  Wycliffe.  The  “ deed  accurst  ” is  the  unearthing  of  the 
reformer’s  remains,  to  be  afterwards  mentioned  herein. 
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our  subject  has  been  to  some  extent  lost  sight  of  in 
the  interest  of  his  works ; but  here,  as  he  sets  down 
his  foot  touching  the  bed-rock,  we  discover  the  man . 
“From  the  bottom  of  my  heart  ” tells  of  inward 
eagerness  and  effort,  and  dependence  on  God  is  as 
simply  expressed  in  the  words,  “ by  the  grace  of  God.” 

The  positive  aspect  of  free  religion  is  here  in- 
dicated. This  needs  to  be  asserted  in  our  day.  It 
has  been  pointed  out,  to  the  prejudice  of  free  religion, 
that  its  abettors  are  always  against  something — mere 
objectors.  Protestants  are  against  Rome.  Non- 
conformists are  against  the  Establishment.  It  will  be 
seen  that  our  earliest  effective  reformer  was  for  some- 
thing, which  he  upheld  and  stood  for.  If  he  be  com- 
pelled to  be  against  many  things,  it  was  to  enable 
him  the  more  fully  to  be  for  the  main  thing. 

His  chief  ambition  is  “ to  be  a sincere  Christian.” 
“ Sincere  ” — literally  “ without  wax  ” on  its  surface — 
hints  that  some  are  content  with  outward  conformity 
in  rites  and  doctrine,  a fair  cloak,  or  waxen  coating, 
thus  hiding  a rough  or  corrupt  body.  Many 
hindrances  stand  in  the  way  of  realising  this  desire. 
To  them  he  says  “ Hands  off!  ” He  is  in  search  of 
an  inward  and  vital  fellowship  with  the  unseen  Lord 
of  Christendom,  and  he  defies  anyone  to  take  from 
him  this  good  hope  and  assurance. 

Yet,  further,  our  hero  builds  his  hope  on  the 
“ law  of  Christ,”  and  so  he  associates  himself  with  it. 
Its  fate  is  his  fate.  “ The  law  of  Christ  ” is  the  Bible. 
From  it  Christ’s  mind  is  to  be  learnt.  Again  we  are 
on  the  positive  side  of  thought.  What  opposes  this 
“ law  of  Christ  ” ? The  dissenting  thing  is  the  law  of 
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the  Romish  Church.  There  is  no  injustice  to  be  done 
to  the  latter.  Only,  it  must  not  interfere  with  the 
positive  law  of  Christ.  “ Every  useful  law  of  Holy 
Mother  Church  is  taught,”  he  holds,  “ either  explicitly 
or  implicitly,  in  Scripture.”  Observe  “ every  useful 
law  ” ! Conversely,  he  affirms  that  “ the  law  of  Christ 
is  the  medulla  of  the  laws  of  the  Church.”  He  prefers 
marrow  to  bones,  and  the  useful  to  the  ornamental. 

Augustine’s  massive  intellect  had  fastened,  like  an 
iron  band,  on  human  thought,  and  for  nine  centuries 
theology  was  held  in  its  grip.  Wycliffe  had  a vast 
admiration  foir  the  great  bishop  of  Hippo  ; but  even 
to  him  he  would  not  concede  a right  to  the  last  word 
and  final  decision  in  all  things.  “ A quotation  from 
the  testimony  of  Augustine,”  said  he,1  “ is  not  decisive, 
since  Augustine  is  liable  to  err.”  The  one  authority 
that  will  not  deceive  or  mislead  is  the  Bible.  If  there 
be  any  infallibility  under  heaven,  it  is  there.  The 
court  of  final  appeal  for  human  perplexity  is  there. 
Not  the  Church,  not  the  papal  chair,  but  the  law  of 
Christ  must  ultimately  rule  men. 

Therefore,  Wycliffe  did  much  for  the  Bible.  He 
first  turned  to  it  for  truth,  and  tried  to  make  its 
meaning  plain.  In  this  he  laboured  as  “ a poor  caitiff,” 
to  use  his  own  humble  words.  Next,  he  had  the  book 
put  into  the  home  speech,  so  that  plain  men  might 
hear  or  read  it  with  the  understanding.  Thirdly,  he 
sent  forth,  through  all  the  land,  “ poor  priests,”  as  he 
called  them,  plain  men,  to  let  the  people  know  what 
the  Bible  teaches.  He  was  thus  an  enormous  power 
for  light  and  liberty,  not  only  in  his  own  day,  but  for 
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all  time.  He  has  been  aptly  and  with  justice  entitled 
“ the  Morning  Star  of  the  Reformation/’ 

The  Rev.  Henry  Baber,  who  had  Wycliffe’s  New 
Testament  reprinted  in  1810  A.D.,  says  in  his  introduc- 
tion to  it  that  this  work  “ alone  would  have  been 
sufficient  (or  at  least  ought)  to  have  procured  him  the 
veneration  of  his  own  age  and  the  commendations  of 
posterity.”  Even  his  enemies  attest,  while  they 
deprecate,  the  immensity  of  Wycliffe’s  work.  Henry 
of  Knighton,  the  chronicler  of  the  time,  says : “ Christ 
delivered  His  gospel  to  the  clergy  and  doctors  of  the 
Church,  but  this  Master  John  Wycliffe  translated  it 
out  of  Latin  into  English,  and  thus  laid  it  out  more 
open  to  the  laity  and  to  women  who  could  read  than 
it  had  formerly  been  to  the  most  learned  of  the  clergy. 
In  this  way  the  gospel-pearl  is  cast  abroad  and  trodden 
under  foot  of  swine,  and  that  which  was  before 
precious  both  to  clergy  and  laity  is  rendered,  as  it 
were,  the  common  jest  of  both.  The  jewel  of  the 
Church  is  turned  into  the  ^port  of  the  people,  and 
what  had  hitherto  been  the  choice  gift  of  the  clergy 
and  of  divines  is  made  for  ever  common  to  the  laity.” 
We  rejoice  in  what  the  latter  writer  deplores, 
though  it  is  extravagant  language,  in  any  sense,  to 
say  that  Scripture  is,  or  ever  was,  a “ sport  ” or  a 
“common  jest.”  We  do  not  now  dread,  so  much  as 
Knighton  seems  to  do,  the  “ women  who  could  read,” 
and  hold  that  the  Bible  is  in  right  hands  when  mothers 
and  wives  are  pondering  over  it.  Many  will  say 
“ Amen  ” to  Wycliffe’s  words  in  reference  to  his  own 
queen,  Ann  of  Bohemia,  wife  of  Richard  II. : — “ It  is 
possible  that  the  noble  Queen  of  England,  the  sister 
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of  Caesar,  may  have  and  use  the  gospel  written  in 
three  languages — Bohemian,  German,  and  Latin. 
But  to  hereticate  her  on  that  account  would  be 
Luciferian  folly.”  What  is  clear  is  that  Knighton  was 
impressed  with  the  significance  of  Bible  translation, 
and  in  that  we  concur. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  our  subject  is 
worthy  of  attention.  The  study  of  his  life  should  give 
bracing  and  good  impulse  to  the  readers,  and  it  is  a 
worthy  curiosity  that  seeks  to  learn  how  he  lived  and 
overcame.  It  must  be  admitted  that  Wycliffe  is  to 
many  little  more  than  a voice  in  the  desert,  like  John 
the  Baptist.  He  represents  grandeur  of  intellect  and 
noble  inflexibility  of  character ; and  we  bow,  without 
undue  humiliation,  to  the  dignity  thus  attained.  But 
we  must  look  for  those  links  that  bind  him  to  life, 
and  to  the  people  and  places  otherwise  known  to  us, 
so  that  we  may  the  better  feel  the  sympathy  of  man 
for  man  in  relation  to  him. 

Wycliffe’s  apparent  aloofness  is  due  to  our  want  of 
knowledge  of  his  family  and  general  environment. 
He  never  married,  and  who  shall  declare  his  genera- 
tion ? At  his  best,  a slight  figure,  with  no  firm  hold  on 
health,  and  of  quick  temper  from  high-strung  nerves, 
Wycliffe  nevertheless  charmed  those  who  were  thrown 
into  his  society,  and  was  able  to  exert  that  magnetic 
power  over  others  which  entitles  a man,  more  than 
even  the  possession  of  transcendent  mental  and  moral 
gifts,  to  be  ranked  as  a leader  of  men. 

Not  a word  spake  he  more  than  was  nede  ; 

And  that  was  said  in  forme  and  reverence, 

And  short  and  quike,  and  full  of  high  sentence.1 
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For  when  the  soule,  the  which  derived  was 
At  first  out  of  the  great  immortall  Spright 
By  whom  all  live  to  love,  whilome  did  pas 
Down  from  the  top  of  purest  heaven’s  hight 
To  be  embodied  here,  it  then  tooke  light 
And  lively  spirits  from  the  fayrest  starre 
Which  lights  the  world  forth  from  his  firie  carre. i 

“ AS  for  this  our  Wycliffe,”  Fuller  2 says,  “ History 
/ \ at  the  very  first  meets  with  him  a man 
jL  V and  full-grown,  yea,  graduate  of  Merton 
College.”  Yet  the  same  author  associates 
our  reformer  with  “ an  ancient  family  of  the  Wycliffes 
in  the  bishopric  of  Durham,  since  by  match  united  to 
the  Brackenburies,  persons  of  prime  quality  in  those 
parts.”  Our  scent  thus  carries  to  the  banks  of  the 
Tees,  which  is  a boundary  of  the  see  of  Durham, 
having  Yorkshire  on  the  other  side. 

Sir  Thomas  Brackenbury  was  Constable  of  the 
Tower  of  London  in  the  time  of  Richard  III.,  and  the 
dreadful  tragedies  of  his  term  of  office  made  him  a 
name  in  history.  Clarence  was  secretly  slain ; and 
1 Spenser  : “ Hymn  of  Beauty.”  2 “ Church  History.” 
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the  Constable  is  reported  by  Shakespeare  as  saying  to 
the  prince's  murderers,  after  reading  a paper — 

“ I am,  in  this,  commanded  to  deliver 
The  noble  Duke  of  Clarence  to  your  hands. 

I will  not  reason  what  is  meant  hereby, 

Because  I will  be  guiltless  from  the  meaning. 

There  lies  the  duke  asleep,  and  there  the  keys.” 

The  young  princes,  sons  of  Edward  IV.,  were  also 
under  his  keeping  when  they  met  their  hapless  fate. 
He  does  not  shine  as  a man  of  feeling.  He  rather 
represents  the  stern  official  in  an  unenviable  position. 

His  royal  master  often  came  north.  Middleham 
on  the  Yure  was  a favourite  residence  of  his.  A few 
miles  north,  over  the  moors  and  across  the  Tees,  lay 
Selaby,  long  the  home  of  the  Brackenburies,  whose 
name  is  still  kept  alive  in  a part  of  Barnard  Castle,  a 
few  miles  up  the  river,  in 

“ Brackenbury’s  gloomy,  weed-capt  tower.” 

This  family  and  the  Wycliffes  were  thus  neighbours, 
and  it  seems  as  though,  by  the  “ match  ” to  which 
Fuller  refers,  the  Wycliffe  lands  had  gone  to  the 
Brackenbury.  Branches  of  the  Wycliffe  family  still 
haunted  Tees-side,  however.  One,  for  instance, 
married,  in  the  days  of  Charles  I.,  into  the  same 
family — the  Stodarts — with  which  similar  alliances 
were  formed  by  the  old  and  respectable  house  of 
Barnes,  of  Startforth,  to  which  the  famous  alderman 
Ambrose  Barnes  belonged. 

From  all  this  we  gather  that  at  the  dawn  of  the 
fourteenth  century  our  hero's  family  held  a good 
social  position  on  Tees-side.  Besides  what  has  been 
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already  alleged,  the  following  indications  point  in  the 
same  direction  : — (i)  They  gave  their  name  to  a place, 
or  took  their  name  from  it — probably  the  latter.  (2) 
They  gave  of  their  sons  to  the  Church.  Another 
John,  for  example,  was  a friar  about  the  same  time  as 
the  reformer,  and  the  two  are  occasionally  confused, 
not  always  intentionally.  (3)  None  have  slighted  the 
reformer  as  base-born,  a thing  which  bigot-rage 
delights  to  do.  (4)  John  of  Gaunt  and  Henry  Percy 
were  much  drawn  to  the  reformer.  His  principles 
alone  were  not  sufficient  to  explain  this.  Raby  Castle, 
some  three  miles  from  the  Wycliffe  abode,  was  in- 
woven  with  the  loves  of  both  the  families  these  two 
great  men  represented. 

The  place  still  bearing  the  name  of  Wycliffe  is  on 
the  Yorkshire  side  of  the  river,  some  two  miles  from 
Winston  Parish  Church.  In  Winston  rectory  is  a 
painting  of  the  great  native  of  the  parish.  It  is  taken 
as  authentic,  and  reproduced  in  this  volume.  It  was  the 
gift  of  a rector  of  two  centuries  ago  to-  his  successors 
for  ever,  but  how  he  was  assured  of  the  likeness,  and 
how  we  may  feel  quite  certain,  it  is  not  our  present 
duty  to  inquire.  The  spot,  however,  where  it  is 
thought  the  reformer  first  drew  breath  is  now  under 
the  plough.  There  stood  at  that  time  a town  named 
Richmond,  which  now  is  usually  called  “ Old  Rich- 
mond,” to  distinguish  it  from  a modern  town  a few 
miles  to  the  south.  In  the  outskirts  of  this  vanished 
town  was  the  hamlet  or  steading  of  Spreswell,  and 
there  John  Wycliffe  entered  on  the  stage  of  human 
life  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1324.  The  circumstance 
that  the  very  place  of  his  birth  has  been  blotted  out 
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will  give  the  idea  that  much  has  come  and  gone  in 
the  six  centuries  since  then. 

The  dwellers  by  the  Tees  were  in  those  days 
familiar  with  “ wars  and  rumours  of  war/’ 

“ And  village  statesmen  talked  with  looks  profound  ! ” 1 

Edward  Balliol  was  lord  of  the  whole  dale,  and  he 
aimed  at  the  Scottish  throne  even.  More  than  once 
u adown  the  glen  rode  armed  men,”  striking  terror 
into  the  hearts  of  its  peaceful  inhabitants.  Life  was 
very  unsettled,  and  the  people  rude  and  wild  to  a 
degree.  We  may  well  imagine  our  subject,  as  a lad, 
seeing  his  father  and  others  of  the  stock  arraying 
themselves  to  take  part  in  the  northern  adventure,  or 
to  beat  back  the  foeman  in  some  petty  fray. 

There  were  few  churches,  and  a meagre  supply  of 
the  means  of  grace.  Livings  were  often  kept  vacant 
that  their  incomes,  might  swell  the  coffers  of  pope, 
bishop,  or  lay-lord.  Some  benefices  were  held  by  in- 
competents, and  no  preaching  was  done  save  by 
begging  friars. 

“ War’t  not  the  preiching  of  the  begging  freiris 
Tint  war  the  faith  among  the  seculeiris.” 2 

The  preaching  of  the  friars  consisted  mainly  in  telling 
stories,  the  lives  and  wonders  of  saints,  cracking  jokes, 
and  indulging  even  in  indecent  buffoonery.  Nor  were 
they  strangers  to  threats,  in  which  they  magnified  the 
powers  of  the  Church  and  the  terrors  of  the  law. 
Their  object  was  to  extort  money.  We  cannot 

1 Goldsmith  : “ Deserted  Village.”  2 Sir  David  Lyndsay  : 
“ Were  it  not  the  preaching  of  the  begging  friars,  lost  would  be  the 
faith  among  the  parish  priests.’ 
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wonder  at  the  want  of  preaching  when  we  recollect 
that  many  of  the  vicars  were  foreigners,  who  did  not 
know  English,  and  who  had  been,  “ in  their  own 
countries,  shoemakers,  tailors,  or  chamberlains  unto 
cardinals.”  1 

Moreover,  some  of  the  clergy  were  men  of  in- 
credibly evil  lives,  shielded  from  the  action  of  common 
law  by  their  gowns.  In  the  Record  Office  in  London 
is  a document  which  relates  the  law  proceedings  at 
Wark,  in  Northumberland,  thirty  years  or  so  prior  to 
Wycliffe’ s birth.  Here  is  a case.  “ William,  the 
parson  of  Corbridge,  was  taken  for  a burglary  in  the 
house  of  Hugh  of  Burton,  and  was  committed  to  prison 
at  Wark,  and  convicted  at  the  assize.  But  as  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese  had  no  ‘ attornatus  ’ there  to  claim  his 
clerk,  the  said  William  was  remitted  to  prison,  from 
which  he  afterwards  escaped  and  fled  to  the  church  at 
Simonburn,  where  he  was  kept  till  he  was  claimed  by 
Lambert,  vicar  of  Warden,  and  taken  to  the  prison  of 
the  bishop  of  Durham,  where  he  soon  after  died.,, 
This  clerical  burglar  ended  his  career  about  a dozen 
miles  from  Wycliffe’s  birthplace. 

A recent  investigator 2 says  that,  in  1398  A.D., 
fourteen  years  after  Wycliffe’s  decease,  dispensations 
were  granted  in  one  diocese  to  fifty  illegitimates,  of 
whom  ten  were  “ de  patribus  presbyteris  geniti'P  3 to 
retain  the  terse,  if  not  more  comely,  Latin.  This  is  a 
deplorable  result  of  enforced  celibacy. 

How  much  of  all  this  touched  Wycliffe  as  a boy 
we  know  not,  but  he  certainly  revolted  in  later  years 

1 Fox.  2 Dr.  E.  L.  Cutts  : “Parish  Priests  and  the  People  in 
the  Middle  Ages.”  3 “ Born  of  fathers  who  were  priests.” 
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with  all  his  soul  from  clerical  uncleanness.  “ Nor 
shall  these  errors  be  removed,”  he  cried  in  1380  A.D., 
“ till  friars  be  brought  to  the  freedom  of  the  gospel 
and  the  clean  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  ” 1 
1 “ Tract  against  the  Friars.” 


II 


A T OXFORD 

A clerk  ther  was  of  Oxenforde  also, 

That  unto  logike  hadde  long  ygo. 

As  lene  was  his  hors  as  is  a rake, 

And  he  was  not  right  fat,  I undertake  ; 

But  loked  holwe,  and  therto  soberly. 

For  him  was  lever  han  at  his  beedes  hed 
A twenty  bokes,  clothed  in  black  or  red, 

Of  Aristotle,  and  his  philosophic, 

Than  robes  riche,  or  fidel,  or  sautrie.1 

LEAVING  the  early  scenes  and  experiences  of 
Tees-side,  whatever  they  were,  our  story  now 
J follows  a thoughtful  youth  of  sixteen  to  the 
growing  seat  of  learning  on  the  banks  of  the 
Isis.  With  “ but  litel  gold  in  cofre as  his  friend 
Chaucer  says,  his  wealth  lay  in  character,  and  he  was 
not  devoid  of  ambition.  The  lines  at  the  top  of  this 
chapter  may  stand  as  his  likeness. 

The  alma  mater  he  chose  had  profited  by  the  north 
already.  Some  seventy  years  had  gone  since  a 
dispute  between  the  bishop  of  Durham  and  one  of 
the  great  lords  of  Tees-side  had  ended  in  the  haughty 
baron  bowing  his  back  to  the  prelate's  lash  and 
vowing  to  found  a college  at  Oxford.  Thus,  in  1268 
A.D.,  Balliol  College  came  into  being,  endowed  by  the 


1 Chaucer, 
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founder’s  widow,  and  providing  for  sixteen  poor 
scholars  at  eightpence  a day.  But  a penny  a day 
was  a labourer’s  pay  then,  and  the  rent  of  good  land 
was  eightpence  an  acre.  Hence  it  will  appear  that 
eightpence  was  worth  rather  more  than  a pound  now 
is.  The  cost  for  each  student  was  about  one-and- 
sixpence  a day,  and  the  whole  endowment  may  be 
capitalised  at  £ 10,000  of  our  money.  Again,  thirty 
years  before  Wycliffe,  a great  figure  at  Oxford,  where 
he  was  known  as  the  Subtle  Doctor , was  John  Duns 
Scotus,  who  was  born  at  Proctor  Sands,  on  the 
Northumberland  coast. 

One  might  wonder  why  Wycliffe  did  not  join 
Balliol,  which  was  sure  to  have  a kindly  side  for  one 
of  his  nativity,  or  why  he  did  not  at  first  enter  Merton, 
on  which  his  later  choice  lay.  Perhaps  room  was 
wanting.  At  any  rate,  Queen  Philippa,  among  other 
deeds  that  charmed  the  lieges  of  her  gallant  lord, 
King  Edward  III.,  was  opening  a new  college  in  1340 
A.D.,  and  in  that  institution — called  “ Queen’s  ” from 
its  founder — Wycliffe  was  enrolled  among  the  first 
batch  of  commoners. 

Being  a commoner  is  no  proof  of  extreme  poverty. 
None  but  a Percy,  a Balliol,  or  some  other  noble 
member  of  the  college,  would  be  other  than  com- 
moners, and  they  would  have  to  pay  for  the  privilege 
accorded  to  them.  The  commoner  messed  at  the 
common  table,  and  passed  through  the  common 
routine  in  every  respect. 

For  some  reason,  Wycliffe  very  soon  forsook 
Queen’s  for  Merton  College.  There  he  graduated, 
and  became  a fellow.  Possibly  its  superior  scholastic 
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advantages  attracted  our  student,  for  Fuller  avers  that 
“ indeed,  malice  itself  cannot  deny  that  this  college, 
or  little  university  rather,  doth  equal,  if  not  exceed, 
any  one  foundation  in  Christendom  for  the  famous 
men  bred  therein/' 1 

The  course  of  study  in  that  old  time  is  ill  to  define. 
Latin  was  used  almost  as  freely  as  the  mother  tongue. 
It  was  taught,  but  Greek  was  not,  and  Hebrew  was 
not,  nor  any  other  language.  Scholastic  logic  was 
studied  in  a cast-iron  framework.  F eudal  law  in  some 
form  came  within  the  purview  of  the  colleges. 
Aristotle  ruled  the  study  of  philosophy.  What  we 
call  science  was  only  beginning  to  be,  and  lay  under 
the  suspicion  of  being  from  below,  as  poor  Roger 
Bacon,  an  old  student  of  Merton,  found  to  his 
sorrow.  Mathematics  was  studied,  but  astronomical 
and  geographical  calculations  were  not  understood. 
Astrology  was  generally  accepted.  The  earth  was 
thought  to  be  flat.  America  was  unknown.  In 
theology,  the  empire  of  Augustine  was  absolute,  and 
it  was  a bold  man  indeed  who  could  say,  in  so  many 
words,  “ Augustine  is  liable  to  err.” 

As  to  the  method  of  imparting  a knowledge  of 
such  subjects  as  were  taught,  little  is  known.  There 
were  no  printed  books,  and  but  few  books  of  any  sort. 
Manuscripts  would  be  handed  to  the  student  to  copy 
or  to  pore  over  them.  The  tutor  would  give  guidance 
as  to  the  order  and  extent  of  reading,  and  would 
explain  hard  things.  But  lectures,  in  our  sense  of  the 
word,  would  play  a small  part  in  the  university  teach- 
ing of  the  early  fourteenth  century. 

1 Church  History. 
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Wycliffe  seems  to  have  gravitated  early  in  his 
course  towards  the  conviction  that  the  Bible  is  the 
great  guide  in  thinking  and  the  ultimate  authority  in 
theology,  if  not  in  other  matters.  His  fondness  for 
Scripture  study  procured  for  him  the  title  of  “ Gospel 
Doctor,”  just  as  Thomas  Bradwardine  was  styled  the 
“ Deep  Doctor,”  and  Roger  Bacon  the  “ Marvellous 
Doctor,”  and  so  on. 

“ From  an  early  period  of  his  life,”  writes  Baber, 
“ he  had  devoted  his  various  learning  and  all  the 
powerful  energies  of  his  mind”  to  the  translation  of 
Scripture  into  English.  With  this  we  agree,  as 
against  those  who  fancy  that  Wycliffe  had  no  thought 
of  translating  the  Bible  till  1374  A.D.,  when  his  visit 
to  Bruges  spurred  him  to  it  from  a sense  of  its  need 
everywhere.  If  any  proof  be  needed  of  Wycliffe’s 
earlier  work  in  this  direction,  it  is  found  in  Forshall 
and  Madden’s  searching  analysis  of  his  translation. 
They  cite  instances  of  renderings  that  would  have 
been  otherwise  had  he,  when  making  them,  held  the 
views  which  he  adopted  in  later  days.  The  Rev. 
Josiah  Forshall,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  was  a Fellow  of  Exeter 
College  at  one  time,  and  Sir  Frederick  Madden,  K.H., 
F.R.S.,  &c.,  was  Keeper  of  MSS.  in  the  British 
Museum.  These  two  men  worked  twenty-two  years 
on  the  monumental  work  which  was  published  in  1850 
A.D.  Going  by  their  judgment,  it  seems  almost 
certain  that  the  reformer  was  barely  turned  thirty 
when  he  had  set  his  hand  to  his  chef-d'  oeuvre. 

One  incident  of  the  time,  which  must  have  been 
known  to  Wycliffe,  may  be  relevant  here.  Richard 
Fitzralph  had  been  Chancellor  of  Oxford  in  1333  A.D. 
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This  was  seven  years  before  our  student  arrived  at 
the  university,  but  when  seven  years  more  had  gone, 
Fitzralph  was  archbishop  of  Armagh.  This  good 
prelate  never  lost  faith  in  the  great  English  centre  of 
light,  till,  in  1357  A.D.,  he  sent  some  of  his  parish 
clergy  to  Oxford  to  study  divinity.  It  staggered  him 
to  find  those  men  returning  because  not  a Bible  was 
to  be  had  at  Alfred  the  Great’s  famous  foundation. 
One  has  but  to  scan  Wycliffe’s  writings  to  see  how 
deeply  it  had  entered  his  soul  that  the  priests  “left 
the  Holy  Scriptures  to  study  heathen  men’s  laws,  and 
worldly,  covetous  priests’  traditions,  or  the  civil  and 
canon  law.”  1 Most  of  them  could  not  read  Latin,  and 
took  no  delight  in  “ the  law  of  Christ.”  It  must  have 
stung  one  Fellow  of  Merton,  at  least,  when  the  Irish 
students  had  to  turn  their  backs  on  his  university 
because  it  held  not  the  Bible  dear. 

Wycliffe’s  Bible  demands  a chapter  to  itself,  am 
that  is  not  due  till  we  come  to  the  period  of  its  com 
pletion.  What  other  pursuits  occupied  John  Wycliff 
up  to  1360  A.D.  we  are  not  in  a position  to  affirn 
That  he  was  an  assiduous  student  there  can  be  n 
doubt.  It  is  probable  that,  after  graduating  an 
having  attained  to  man’s  estate,  his  fellowship  woul 
allow  him  to  explore  yet  further  the  mines  of  scholar! 
wealth  that  Oxford  could  lay  before  him  even  the: 
Thus  he  became  the  ripest  scholar  of  his  time.  The 
too,  his  active  mind  was  pouring  out  works  on  logi 
psychology,  and  metaphysics.  Indeed,  his  phil 
sophical  writings  are  mostly  assigned  to  this  time. 

Great  Sentence  of  Curse  expounded. 


Ill 
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“ A good  man  there  was  of  religioun, 

That  was  a poure  parsone  of  a toun  : 

But  rich  he  was  of  holy  thought  and  werk. 

He  was  also  a learned  man,  a clerk, 

That  Christes  gospel  trewely  wolde  preche, 

His  parishens  devoutly  wolde  he  teche.”1 

THE  name  and  place  that  Wycliffe  had  won  in 
his  university  in  1360  A.D.  are  indicated  by 
his  appointment  that  year  to  the  post  of 
Master  of  Balliol.  This  position  not  only 
reflected  honour  upon  him  as  a trusted  scholar ; it 
must  have  been  congenial  to  him  owing  to  the  Tees- 
side  associations  of  the  college.  Many  of  the  students 
would  be  of  like  origin  with  himself  and  the  institu- 
tion he  had  to  govern.  Nevertheless,  there  are  few 
traces  of  his  two  years'  work  at  Balliol,  and  it  is  likely 
that  he  just  went  on  with  his  old  occupations  in  new 
surroundings  and  with  altered  duties.  But  when,  in 
1362  A.D.,  a call  came  to  leave  the  college  and  go  to  a 
country  living,  he  had  no  reluctance,  though  it  was  a 
great  change.  The  charge  was  that  of  rector  of 
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Fylingham,  or  Fillingham,  near  Kirton  Lindsey,  in 
Lincolnshire. 

He  had  to  learn  more  of  the  lives  of  simple  folks 
and  the  needs  of  men’s  souls,  and  this  he  set  himself 
in  earnest  to  do.  In  the  condition  of  humble  rural  life 
there  was  that  which  went  to  the  heart  of  the  learned 
man  like  a trumpet,  calling  into  activity  all  his  powers 
of  service,  and  there  was  something  in  the  great 
scholar  that  took  hold  of  the  plain  man.  It  is  said 
that  Chaucer  was  penning  his  picture  of  a true  pastor 
while  his  friend  was  rector  of  Fillingham.  We  may 
follow  his  sketch,  then,  for  suggestions  of  Wycliffes 
life  in  the  country.  Clearly  he  was  touched  with  the 
compassion  of  a true  shepherd. 

He  lived  plainly  and  gave  freely.  Says  the  poet — 
“ He  coude  in  litel  thing  have  suffisance.” 

He  therefore  did  not  need  “ to  cursen  for  his  tithes,” 
but,  in  pity  to  his  poor  flock,  he  gave  them 

“ Of  his  offring,  and  eke  of  his  substance.” 

“ Wonder  diligent,”  thus  would  he  overtake  his 
visiting — 

“ Wide  was  his  parish,  and  houses  far  asonder, 

But  he  ne  left  nought  for  no  rain  ne  thonder, 

In  sikenesse  and  in  mischief  to  visite 
The  ferrest  in  his  parish,  moche  and  lite, 

Upon  his  fete,  and  in  his  hand  a staf.” 

“ Benigne  he  was  ” in  aspect,  and  “ ful  patient  ” in 
spirit,  “ to  sinful  men  not  dispitous,”  but  “ any  persone 
obstinat,”  be  he  “ highe  or  low,” 

“ Him  wolde  he  snibben  sharply  for  the  nones.” 

It  was  his  constant  aim  to  teach  gospel  truth  and  to 
set  a good  example — 
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“To  drawen  folk  to  heven,  with  fairenesse, 

By  good  ensample,  was  his  businesse.” 

“ But  Christes  lore,  and  his  apostles  twelve, 

He  taught,  but  first  he  folwed  it  himselve.” 

Thus  the  truth  was  dawning  on  Wycliffe  that  each 
person  in  his  parish  was  the  object  of  God's  love  and 
care,  and  that  each  lived  on  terms  with  the  gracious 
Presence,  though  mostly  quite  unconscious  of  the 
privilege.  Priests  had  come  in,  as  “ a pitchy  cloud  of 
locusts  warping  on  the  eastern  wind,"  and  shut  out  the 
heavenly  vision.  Confession  and  absolution  held  this 
shadow  between  the  sinner  and  the  Saviour,  and  the 
magical  formula  of  the  altar  seemed  to  invest  the 
celebrant  with  a power  that  bewildered  simple  minds. 
So  the  new  rector  was  grappling  with  these  foes  of 
the  soul. 

Lincoln  was  an  interesting  diocese  for  Wycliffe. 
A.  century  back  its  bishop  had  withstood  the  pope, 
Innocent  IV.,  and  was  right.  Innocent  desired  a 
nephew  of  his,  though  a mere  lad,  to  be  made  a canon 
of  Lincoln  at  next  opening,  but  Robert  Grosseteste, 
or  Greathead,  the  bishop,  indignantly  refused.  The 
papal  messenger  excommunicated  the  insubordinate 
bishop,  who,  nevertheless,  held  on  at  his  work  till  he 
died,  a year  later,  in  1254  A.D.  Dr.  Lingard  says  the 
pope  did  not  punish  Grosseteste,  but  -rather,  on 
hearing  his  answer,  redressed  the  grievances. 

This  Grosseteste  was  a remarkable  man.  Born 
about  1175  A.D.,  he  studied  at  Oxford  and  Paris. 
Bacon  describes  him  as  “ the  only  man  living  who  is 
in  possession  of  all  the  sciences."  He  mastered 
Hebrew  and  Greek  when  very  few  knew  anything 
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about  them,  and  Scripture  received  his  close  atten- 
tion. After  lecturing  at  Oxford,  he  became  bishop  of 
Lincoln  in  1235  A.D.  His  name  was  dear  to  a scholar, 
and  traditions  of  his  courage  lingered  in  the  district 
still.  No  English  author  has  written  more  books,  and 
judging  by  frequent  and  admiring  references,  Wycliffe 
must  have  read  them  all.  The  manuscripts  of  this 
great  bishop  would  perhaps  beguile  the  leisure  of 
Fillingham  rectory. 

Can  we  realise  the  world  upon  which  Wycliffe 
looked  forth  from  his  “ loophole  of  retreat  ” ? Edward 
III/s  reign  was  one  long  story  of  war,  mostly  with 
France,  and  the  Black  Prince,  his  son,  cut  an  interest- 
ing figure  in  the  story.  The  pope  was  at  Avignon, 
under  the  French  king’s  shadow,  which  embittered 
the  feud  in  English  eyes.  Questions  of  Church  and 
State  had  been  in  evidence,  and  matters,  which  kings 
formerly  disposed  of  on  the  understanding  that 
“ might  was  the  only  right,”  now  received  the  atten- 
tion of  the  learned,  and  were  settled  on  higher 
principles.  The  pope’s  position  came  in  for  close 
scrutiny. 

“ Christ  and  the  Apostles  had  no  possessions,” 
a poor  fellow  was  condemned  for  holding.  A 
Franciscan,  who  became  his  champion,  debated  the 
point  before  Pope  John  XXII.,  who  declared  the 
position  heresy,  thinking,  doubtless,  to  lessen  the 
contrast  with  his  own  wealth  and  worldliness.  The 
sentence,  however,  raised  the  cry  that  John  himself 
was  a heretic.  Michael  of  Cesena,  general  of  the 
Franciscans,  wrote  a Tractate  against  the  Errors  of 
the  Popey  wherein  he  held  that  “ a pope  can  err  in 
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faith  and  morals,  and  many  Roman  pontiffs  have 
fallen  from  the  faith.”  " The  Universal  Church 
cannot  err,”  says  he ; so  he  appealed  to  a General 
Council. 

William  of  Ocham,  also  a Merton  man,  “ the  In- 
vincible Doctor,”  submitted  the  papacy  to  a keen 
criticism.  He  asserts  the  freedom  of  Christ’s  law. 
Men  are  not  slaves  to  the  pope.  Peter  had  no  juris- 
diction; he  could  not,  therefore,  hand  to  others  what 
he  had  not  himself.  The  Church  needs  no  human 
primate.  Christ  is  her  Head.  Her  unity  suffers  when 
there  are  competing  claims.  “ Only  Holy  Scripture 
and  the  beliefs  of  the  Universal  Church  are  of 
absolute  validity,” 1 according  to  “ the  Invincible 
Doctor.” 

Still  more  searching  was  the  investigation  from 
the  political  side,  directed  by  Marsiglio  and  John  of 
Jandun,  two  lights  of  Paris  University,  about  the  era 
of  John  Wycliffe’s  birth.  The  former  was  a student 
of  Aristotle,  but  his  practical  training  was  gained  in 
municipal  life  at  Padua.  The  latter  was  a French- 
man. Those  two  men  left  Paris  in  1327  A.D.  to  urge 
on  Louis  the  use  of  high  principles  rather  than  force 
in  defending  the  empire  against  the  papacy. 

Marsiglio  had  written  a great  book,  called  De- 
fensor Pads ,2  which  viewed  the  pope  as  the  troubler 
and  the  emperor  as  the  preserver  of  the  peace.  The 
State  is  explained  on  democratic  lines.  All  right  to 
interfere  with  it  is  denied,  except  by  persuasion,  to 
the  pope  or  to  the  Church.  The  Church  is  defined 
to  consist  of  all  believers.  A priest  who  owns  any- 
1 Dr.  Creighton  ; “ History  of  the  Papacy.’  2 Preserver  of  Peace, 
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thing  is  under  the  State  in  respect  of  his  goods,  even 
as  other  owners.  Christ  used  no  coercive  jurisdiction, 
and  gave  none  to  priests.  Peter  had  no  supremacy 
over  his  fellows  ; therefore,  the  pope  could  have  none. 
Even  Peters  Roman  episcopate  has  no  historical 
evidence  or  authority  of  Scripture.  As  in  Acts,  the 
people  appointed  deacons,  so  should  the  faithful 
choose  their  pastors.  Scripture  is  the  only  rule  of 
faith.  Papal  primacy  has  corrupted  the  Church,  for 
the  pope  interferes  with  elections,  sets  aside  the  rights 
of  chapters,'  and  appoints  bishops  ignorant  of  their 
people's  speech,  unable  to  preach,  and  without  enough 
skill  to  drive  away  heresy,  and  so  on.  The  pope  has 
by  right  no  temporal  power. 

In  England,  papal  encroachments  had  been  re- 
sisted with  spirit.  The  people  loved  the  pope  no 
better  for  his  having  sided  with  John  and  Henry  III. 
Under  Edward  I.,  a stout  answer  met  the  demands  of 
Boniface  VIII. ; and  when  Clement  VI.  appointed  to 
some  English  offices  in  1343  A.D.,  the  intruders  were 
sent  home  instanter.  In  his  reply  to  the  pope, 
Edward  III.  said  that  much  evil  resulted  from  “ the 
army  of  provisors  which  has  invaded  our  realm,"  and 
in  eight  years  there  came  the  famous  Statute  of  Pro- 
visors. Its  object  was  to  submit  to  the  king  every 
presentation  to  a living  when  the  pope  made  the 
appointment.  To  prevent  confusions  hereby  created, 
the  Statute  of  Praemunire  was  passed  in  1353  A.D.  It 
forbade  anyone  withdrawing  a case  from  the  king's 
court  to  a foreign  tribunal  on  pain  of  outlawry  and 
nullity. 

Respect  for  the  pope  was  at  a very  low  ebb  at  this 
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time.  In  1360  A.D.  his  seat  at  Avignon  was  attacked 
by  bandits,  who  were  bought  off  at  a heavy  ransom. 
Up  to  1367  A.D.  the  pope  was  striving  in  arms  to 
regain  the  papal  estates  in  Italy.  All  this  state  of 
things  lay  before  the  mind  of  Wycliffe,  scholar, 
historian,  and  politician  as  he  was,  and  the  day  was 
drawing  near  when  he  would  be  called  upon  to  make 
full  use  of  all  this  store  of  knowledge  and  of  the  con- 
victions wrought  in  his  spirit  by  reflecting  thereupon. 


IV 


FA  VO  UR  OF  PRIMATE  AND  PRINCE 

ei  But  with  these  relikes,  whanne  that  he  fond 
A poore  persone  dwelling  up  on  lond, 

Upon  a day  he  gat  him  more  moneie 
Than  that  the  persone  gat  in  monethes  tweie. 

And  thus  with  fained  flattering  and  japes, 

He  made  the  persone,  and  the  peple,  his  apes. 

Wei  coude  he  rede  a lesson  or  a storie, 

But  alderbest  he  sang  an  oflertorie  : 

For  wel  he  wiste,  whan  that  song  was  songe, 

He  muste  preche,  and  wel  afile  his  tonge, 

To  winne  silver,  as  he  right  wel  coude  ; 

Therefore  he  sang  the  merier  and  loude.55  1 

RIGHT  true  it  was  of  our  reformer  as  Geoffrey 
Chaucer  says — 

< u He  sette  not  his  benefice  to  hire, 

And  lette  his  shepe  acombred  in  the  mire, 

And  ran  unto  London,  unto  Seint  Poules, 

To  seken  him  a chanterie  for  soules, 

Or  with  a brotherhede  to  be  withold  ; 

But  dwelt  at  home,  and  kepte  wel  his  fold. 

Yet  Wy cliff e was  too  able  and,  in  sooth,  too  eager  a 
man  to  be  left  in  rustication  all  his  life.  His  times 
had  too  much  need  of  him  to  put  him  aside  like  that. 
He  was  naturally  a front-rank  man. 

i Chaucer, 
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While  he  was  head  of  Balliol,  Simon  Islip,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  planted  a new  hall,  which  was 
named  after  the  founder's  see.  The  archbishop  made 
the  experiment  of  placing  the  institution  under  a 
somewhat  democratic  management.  A Canterbury 
monk,  named  Woodhull,  was  set  over  it  as  warden. 
With  him,  on  the  Board  of  Governors,  sat  three  monks 
and  eight  lay  scholars.  The  clerics  were  as  one  to 
two,  a proportion  with  which  the  most  democratic 
committees  are  now  satisfied. 

This  scheme  did  not  work  well,  however.  There 
arose  no  end  of  jealousy,  and  much  bickering  took 
place  between  the  two  classes  of  managers.  This 
went  on  for  four  years,  but  at  last  Islip  saw  nothing 
for  it  but  to  take  into  his  hand  a power  he  had 
reserved  to  himself,  and  to  remove  Woodhull  and  his 
monastic  brethren  altogether.  Then  came  the  ques- 
tion— Who  would  fill  their  place?  His  mind  turned 
to  the  former  Master  of  Balliol,  and  in  him  the  arch- 
bishop thought  he  saw  the  man  he  was  in  search  of. 
A strenuous  man  was  wanted ; Wycliffe  was  that. 
Besides  adequate  learning  and  high  character,  the 
new  head  required  three  qualities — “ fidelity,  circum- 
spection, and  prudence  ” — to  enable  him  to  cope  with 
the  present  emergency ; and  these  Islip  found  in- 
Wycliffe. 

Hence,  on  the  ninth  of  December,  1365  A.D.,  our 
reformer  was  appointed  warden  of  Canterbury  Hall, 
Oxford.  * The  archbishop  gave  the  reason  of  his 
choice  in  his  letter  of  institution,  which  declares  that 
Wycliffe  was  selected  “ as  one  in  whose  fidelity, 
circumspection,  and  prudence  his  grace  very  much 
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confided,  and  on  whom  he  had  fixed  his  eyes  on 
account  of  the  honesty  of  his  life,  his  laudable  con- 
versation, and  his  knowledge  of  letters/'  This  is  a 
fine  testimonial,  and  the  circumstances  warrant  us  in 
believing  that  it  is  not  mere  rhetoric.  The  primate 
knew  that  he  was  putting  a great  task  into  the  hands 
of  one  whose  qualities  of  head  and  heart  would,  he 
felt  sure,  abide  the  test.  Some  feel  that  the  Wycliffe 
who  was  Fellow  of  Merton  was  not  the  same  who 
became  warden  of  Canterbury  Hall.  The  arguments 
in  favour  of  this  view  are  given  in  a note  of  Shirley's, 
but  Lechler  and  others  have  shown  them  to  be  un- 
worthy of  trust. 

Three  non-monastic  or  secular  priests  were  joined 
with  the  new  warden  as  fellows,  the  archbishop 
evidently  believing  that  men,  though  priests,  who 
knew  life  outside  the  cloisters  would  be  more  practical 
than  monks.  Wycliffe's  colleagues  were  named 
Benger,  Middleworth,  and  Selby.  All  might  now 
have  gone  well,  but  the  revolution  at  Canterbury  Hall 
awoke  fierce  enmity.  The  monks  of  Christ  Church 
and  all  the  order  of  friars  were  incensed  At  that 
time  these  orders  were  fighting  for  their  own  hands, 
it  will  be  remembered,  against  a widespread  disgust. 
One  of  t^e  earliest  records  of  the  poet  laureate  of  that 
day  is  that  “ Chaucer  was  fined  two  shillings  for 
beating  a Franciscane  frier  in  Fleet  Street,"  1 and  the 
literature  of  the  period  pours  contempt  upon  these 
parasites.  Islip's  action  was  looked  upon  as  placing 
the  weight  of  his  archiepiscopal  influence  on  the  side 
of  those  who  were  in  Oxford  the  open  and  earnest 
foes  of  begging  friars. 

1 Speght  : “ Chaucer. 
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That  Wycliffe’s  was  no  passive  part  in  the  war 
to  the  knife  which  followed  might  be  assumed  from 
his  ardent  nature.  Goodwin1  says  that  our  hero 
fought  “in  this  business  with  might  and  main,”  and 
the  phrase  does  not  seem  to  be  inapt.  In  the  midst 
of  the  strife,  however,  Archbishop  Islip  died  on  the 
twenty-sixth  of  April,  1366,  and  there  ensued  a sort 
of  armistice  till  November,  when  his  successor  was 
elected. 

Simon  Langham  came  into  the  vacant  see.  He 
had  been  monk,  prior,  and  abbot  in  succession  at 
Westminster  Abbey.  His  sympathies,  therefore, 
naturally  went  with  the  monks  in  the  affair  of  Canter- 
bury Hall.  He  began  by  sequestrating  the  fruits  of 
the  benefice  of  Pageham  which  his  predecessor  had 
devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  the  hall.  By  this 
privation  he  gave  colour  to  a pretext  for  dismissing 
the  lay  scholars,  “ which  in  the  end  he  brought  to 
pass,”  says  Godwin.  This  was  a distinct  upset  of  the 
founders  will,  and  the  warden  strongly  protested 
against  the  sequestration  and  against  the  expulsion. 
He  even  went  so  far  as  to  appeal  against  the  arch- 
bishop to  the  pope  at  Avignon.  To  this  no  reply 
came  for  four  years,  but  in  the  meantime  the  pope  was 
in  communication  with  Langham,  and  “ by  the  pope’s 
favour  and  the  archbishop’s  power,”  we  are  told,  “ the 
monks  overbore  Wycliffe  and  his  fellows.”  Hence- 
forth Canterbury  Hall  was  virtually  a monastic  institu- 
tion under  Woodhull  and  his  associates,  who  were 
triumphantly  replaced. 

Some  take  this  experience  to  be  the  source  of 
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Wycliffe’s  antipathy  to  friars.  “ If,  then,”  says 
Godwin,  “ Wycliffe  were  angry  with  pope,  archbishop, 
monks,  and  all,  you  cannot  marvel.”  But  the  personal 
factor  is  never  prominent  in  Wycliffe’s  treatment  of  a 
subject — indeed,  this  is  an  acknowledged  weakness  of 
his — and  there  is  no  proof  that  chagrin  entered  into 
his  attitude  towards  the  friars  at  this  time  or  later. 

This  was  one  of  the  first  struggles  over  tests 
applied  to  university  appointments.  It  was  long 
before  the  vicious  principle  could  be  touched,  to  say 
nothing  of  its  being  eradicated.  It  is  to  Wycliffe’s 
credit  that  he  stood  on  the  side  of  freedom  from 
ecclesiastical  bonds  in  this  matter  at  a time  when  he 
could  not  possibly  have  foreseen  the  evils  that  would 
flow  in  days  to  come  from  tests  of  this  sort.  He  did 
what  any  man  of  spirit  may  be  expected  to  do.  He 
stood  for  what  he  saw  to  be  right  for  others  as  well 
as  for  himself,  and  his  year  at  Canterbury  Hall  was 
a protest,  if  no  more,  bravely  made.  From  this  time 
the  eye  of  Rome  was  on  him  as  a dangerous  man. 

“ I am  the  king’s  own  clerk,”  was  an  admission  of 
the  rector  of  Fillingham  in  the  course  of  an  incident 
of  the  same  period,  which  testifies  to  the  eminence 
with  which  he  figured  before  the  world’s  eyes.  To  be 
a royal  chaplain — “ peculiaris  regis  clericus ” to  use 
his  own  words — was  to  hold  high  responsibility,  and, 
as  it  transpired,  to  be  a target  at  which  many  arrows 
were  shot,  especially  in  those  days  of  change  and 
uncertainty. 

Urban  V.  was  pope,  and  either  need  or  greed 
drove  him  to  make  a demand  which  argued  madness 
or  extreme  arrogance  on  his  part.  Writing  from  a 
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French  town,  he  claimed  from  Edward  III.,  a king 
whose  great  task  had  been  to  curb  France,  thirty- three 
years’  tribute,  which  the  pope  declared  he  owed  for 
the  English  crown,  though  it  had  not  been  paid  since 
the  king  came  of  age.  Should  this  sum — 33,000 
marks — not  be  forthcoming,  Urban  summoned  the 
king  to  appear  before  him  at  Avignon  to  answer  for 
the  neglect. 

Times  were  against  Edward,  and  the  pope  was 
perhaps  consciously  striking  a man  when  he  is  down. 
Nothing  so  soon  goes  to  England’s  heart  as  a mean 
trick  like  that.  The  old  lion  was  roused.  Edward 
was  not  the  man  to  cringe  like  another  John,  and  the 
people  rallied  around  their  tough  old  king  as  they 
had  not  been  doing  for  a time.  This  was  not  the 
result  that  Urban  expected.  He  had  risked  a good 
deal  in  his  folly  when,  in  1365  A.D.,  he  wrote  in  such 
terms  to  the  English  King. 

In  May,  1366  A.D.,  Parliament  met  at  Westminster, 
and  Edward  laid  the  papal  demand  before  them. 
Having  considered  the  question,  the  Lords  and  Com- 
mons framed  a careful  answer,  which  closes  with  these 
firm  words — “ Forasmuch  as  neither  King  John  nor 
any  other  king  could  bring  this  realm  and  kingdom 
in  such  thraldom  and  subjection  but  by  common 
consent  of  Parliament,  the  which  was  not  done ; 
therefore,  that  which  he  did  was  against  his  oath  at 
his  Coronation,  besides  many  other  causes.  If,  there- 
fore, the  pope  should  attempt  anything  against  the 
king,  by  process  or  other  matters  in  deed,  the  king, 
with  all  his  subjects,  should  with  all  their  force  and 
power  resist  the  same.” 
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A monkish  doctor  issued  a defence  of  the  pope’s 
case.  The  writer  did  not  give  his  own  name,  but  he 
called  upon  Wycliffe  by  name  to  refute,  if  he  could, 
the  arguments  submitted,  or  to  vindicate,  if  he  could, 
the  position  of  Parliament.  This  masked  man  pre- 
sented such  syllogisms  as  this  : — 

“ Every  dominion  granted  on  condition  comes  to  an 
end  on  the  failure  of  that  condition. 

But  our  lord  the  pope  gifted  our  king  with  the 
kingdom  of  England,  on  condition  that 
England  should  pay  so  much  annually  to 
the  Roman  see. 

Now,  this  condition  in  process  of  time  has  not 
been  fulfilled,  and  the  king,  in  consequence, 
has  lost  long  ago  all  rightful  dominion  in 
England.” 

Another  thesis  was  : — 

“ The  civil  power  may  not  under  any  circumstances 
deprive  ecclesiastics  of  their  lands,  goods,  or 
revenues.” 

And  a third  bore  thus  : — - 

“ In  no  case  can  it  be  lawful  for  an  ecclesiastic  to 
be  compelled  to  appear  before  a secular 
judge.” 

Never  did  knight  in  armour  step  more  promptly 
or  more  gallantly  into  the  list  than  did  John  Wycliffe 
take  up  the  wager  of  battle  in  defence  of  his  king 
and  country,  albeit  with  a nameless  adversary. 

“ Inasmuch  as  I am  the  king’s  own  clerk,”  he  began, 

“ I the  more  willingly  undertake  the  office  of  defend- 
ing and  counselling  that  the  king  exercises  his  just 
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rule  in  the  realm  of  England  when  he  refuses  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  Roman  Pontiff  ” 

Replying  to  the  first  position,  Wycliffe  denies  the  1 
premise  that  the  pope  gifted  the  kingdom  to 
England’s  monarch,  forasmuch  as  he  reigned  by  the 
grace  of  God,  and  not  by  the  grace  of  the  pope.  To 
the  claim  of  ecclesiastical  exemptions,  he  opposes  the 
contention,  which  seems  irresistible,  that,  as  the  king 
is  supreme,  under  God,  within  the  realm,  all  causes  , 
must  be  under  his  sway  and  be  subject  to  his  jurisdic- 
tion, whether  they  relate  to  property  or  to  persons. 

The  rest  of  his  answer  was  thrown  into  a dramatic 
form,  and  that  with  great  skill.  It  purported  to  be 
the  report  of  what  seven  barons  had  said  in  “ a 
certain  council  ” of  secular  lords,  of  which  the  author 
had  been  informed — no  doubt  an  amended  edition  of 
what  had  been  said  in  Parliament.  Our  reformer 
was  before  either  Hansard  or  Pitman.  Let  us  present 
his  report  in  its  dramatic  simplicity  and  in  brief. 

First  Lord . — Our  ancestors  won  this  realm,  and 
held  it  against  all  foes  by  the  sword.  Julius  Caesar 
exacted  tribute  by  force,  but  force  gives  no  perpetual 
right.  Let  the  pope  come  and  take  it  by  force.  I 
am  ready  to  stand  up  and  resist  him. 

Second  Lord. — The  pope  is  incapable  of  such 
feudal  supremacy.  He  should  follow  the  example  ol 
Christ,  who  refused  all  such  dominion.  The  foxes 
have  holes,  and  the  birds  of  the  air  their  nests,  but 
He  had  not  where  to  lay  His  head.  Let  us  rigidly 
hold  the  pope  to  his  spiritual  duties,  and  boldly 
oppose  all  his  claims  to  civil  power. 

Third  Lord . — The  pope  calls  himself  the  servant 
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of  the  servants  of  the  Most  High.  His  only  claim  to 
tribute  from  this  realm  is  for  some  service  done ; but 
what  is  his  service  to  this  realm?  Not  spiritual 
edification,  but  draining  away  money  to  enrich  himself 
and  his  court,  showing  favour  and  counsel  to  our 
enemies. 

Fourth  Lord. — The  pope  claims  to  be  the  suzerain 
of  all  estates  held  by  the  Church.  These  estates, 
held  on  mortmain,  amount  to  one-third  of  the  realm. 
There' cannot  be  two  suzerains.  The  pope,  therefore, 
for  these  estates  is  the  king's  vassal.  He  has  not 
done  homage  for  them.  He  may  have  incurred 
forfeiture. 

Fifth  Lord. — If  the  pope  demands  this  money  as 
the  price  of  John's  absolution,  it  is  flagrant  simony. 
It  is  an  irreligious  act  to  say,  “ I will  absolve  you  on 
the  payment  of  a certain  annual  tribute."  But  the 
king  pays  not  this  tax ; it  is  wrung  from  the  poor 
of  the  realm.  To  exact  it  is  an  act  of  avarice  rather 
than  salutary  punishment.  If  the  pope  be  lord  of  the 
realm,  he  may  at  any  time  declare  it  forfeited,  and 
grant  away  the  forfeiture. 

Sixth  Lord. — If  the  realm  be  the  pope’s,  what 
right  had  he  to  alienate  it.  He  has  fraudulently  sold 
it  for  a fifth  part  of  its  value.  Moreover,  Christ  alone 
is  the  suzerain.  The  pope,  being  fallible,  yea,  pec- 
cable, may  be  in  mortal  sin.  It  is  better,  as  of  old,  to 
hold  the  realm  immediately  of  Christ. 

Seventh  Lord. — King  John  could  not  grant  away 
the  sovereignty  of  England.  The  whole  thing — the 
deed,  the  seals,  the  signatures — is  an  absolute  nullity. 

Such  was  the  origin  and  object  of  Wycliffe's 
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notable  treatise,  Determinatio  de  Dominio}  in  which 
he  sets  forth  principles  as  to  the  rights  of  man  that 
affect  questions  of  Church  as  well  as  of  State.  As  they 
bear  on  the  freedom  of  the  Church,  we  shall  examine 
them  at  a later  stage.  Meanwhile,  it  is  enough  to 
note  that  his  theories  were  being  hatched  as  an 
interlude  in  the  lull  of  the  storm  of  1366  A.D.  over  the 
management  of  Canterbury  Hall. 

1 Decision  concerning  Lordship.  See  Lewis  : Wycliffe , appendix. 
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TEN  YEARS  MORE 

What  nedeth  greter  dilatation  ? 

I say,  by  tretise  and  ambassatrie, 

And  by  the  popes  mediation, 

And  all  the  chirche,  and  all  the  cbevalrie, 

That  in  destruction  of  Maumetrie 
And  in  encresse  of  Cristes  lawe  dere, 

They  ben  accorded  so  as  ye  may  here.1 

FINDING  himself  bound  to  Oxford  by  strong 
ties,  the  reformer  left  Fylingham  in  1368  A.D., 
and  took  the  living  at  Ludgershall,  near 
Aylesbury,  in  Buckinghamshire.  He  was 
thus  much  more  conveniently  situated  for  making 
frequent  visits  to  his  university,  where  he  was  almost 
daily  growingunore  prominent.  \ 

The  pope's  judgment  on  the  matter  referred  I 
him  from  Canterbury  Hall  arrived  in  1370  A.D.,  an-  * 
it  was  against  Wycliffe’s  claim.  The  secular  gover-  i 
nors  were  not  to  be  sanctioned  by  papal  authority, 
and  the  monks  were  jubilant.  The  announcement 
only  made  the  contention  hotter,  and  the  parties  for 
and  against  more  definitely  separated. 

It  seems  to  have  been  at  this  juncture  of  affairs 

1 Chaucer, 
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lat  his  alma  mater  bestowed  on  her  distinguished 
>n  the  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity,  and  this  may  be 
garded  as  an  evidence  of  sympathy  on  the  part  of 
e university  as  a whole.  It  was  after  this  that  “ he 
oke  forth  into  open  heresy,”  we  are  told,  and  “ such 
i authority  in  the  schools  ” had  he  “ that  whatever^ 
: said  was  received  as  an  oracle.”  1 
In  harmony  with  Wycliffe’s  fight  for  the  power  of 
cular  scholars  was  the  general  movement  in  the 
untry,  which,  in  1371  A.D.,  placed  the  great  offices  of 
ate  in  the  hands  of  laymen  under  John  of  Gaunt, 
>tead  of  their  being  held  by  great  churchmen.  One 
ject  of  this  alteration  was  that  the  extortions  of  the 
pacy  might  be  more  resolutely  curbed.  Hence  the 
npathy  that  existed  between  the  Oxford  doctor  and 
5 lay  ministry  of  the  day. 

In  February,  1372  A.D.,  Arnald  Gamier  came  to 
s country  as  a papal  agent,  and  the  Government 
eived  him  upon  oath  that  he  would  do  nothing 
linst  the  king,  the  country,  or  the  law.  Wycliffe 
)t  his  eye  upon  this  envoy,  and  by  and  bye 
Wished  his  opinion 2 that  Arnald  was  certainly 
jured,  for  any  sum  withdrawn  from  the  country 
hout  equivalent  must  be  hurtful.  As  Garnier’s 
iness  was  to  get  money — honestly,  if  possible — 

> consideration  was  all  that  was  needed,  and  was 
icient,  for  exposure. 

Meanwhile,  from  his  doctor’s  chair  he  was  ex- 
uding the  oracles  of  God,  and  building  up  his 
vs  on  that  foundation.  He  illuminated  his  dis- 

jEWis  : Wycliffe.  2 In  1377  a.d.,  in  a MS.  tractate,  “ De 
mento  Arnaldi,”  i.e .,  Of  Arnald’s  Oath. 
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courses  by  references  to  the  four  great  Latin  fathers 
Ambrose,  Jerome,  Augustine,  and  Gregory.  It 
was  not,  however,  till  he  had  been  at  Bruges  that  he 
made  his  fiercest  onslaughts  on  the  system  of  Rome. 
But,  before  setting  out  on  that  mission,  there  was 
another  change  in  his  life  which  it  is  necessary  to 
note.  In  April,  1374  A.D.,  he  resigned  the  charge  of 
Ludgershall,  which  he  had  held  for  six  years,  and 
accepted  the  rectory  of  Lutterworth,  in  Leicestershire, 
to  which  he  was  nominated  by  the  crown,  acting  as 
the  guardian  of  Lord  Henry  Ferrars,  to  whom  this 
patronage  belonged,  during  his  minority. 

In  the  same  year,  a commission  of  seven  was  sent 
to  Bruges  to  meet  in  conference  some  representatives 
of  the  pope.  They  were  to  consider  terms  qf  peace 
with  France,  and  secure  an  understanding  as  to  the 
relations  of  England  and  the  papacy.  The  bishop  of 
Bangor  was  the  first  of  the  English  seven,  and  John 
Wycliffe  came  second.  In  the  discussion,  the  shrewd 
sense  of  the  reformer  would  have  opportunity  to 
observe  marks  of  the  temper  and  aims  of  Rome  at 
first  hand  which  he  had  not  known  before,  and  the 
impressions  stayed  with  him.  The  negotiations  dio 
not  achieve  any  very  definite  or  satisfactory  result 
One  finding  was,  however,  “ that  for  the  future  the 
pope  should  desist  from  making  use  of  reservations 
of  benefices,  and  that  the  king  should  no  more  confer 
benefices  by  his  writ  Quare  impedit  ” Pope  Gregory 
XI.  advanced  the  chief  commissioner  to  the  see  of 
Hereford,  which  was  wealthier,  “ as  a recompense  for 
his  readiness  to  do  nothing/’  as  Dr.  Creighton  puts  it. 
And  in  November,  1375  A.D.,  the  king  presented 
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Wycliffe  to  the  prebend  of  Aust,  in  the  Collegiate 
Church  of  Westbury,  in  the  diocese  of  Worcester. 
We  may  gather  that  the  commissioners  deported 
themselves  in  such  a way  as  pleased  their  principals, 
and  we  note  that  the  reformer’s  principal  was  the 
king,  and  not  the  pope. 

“ The  Good  Parliament  ” met  in  the  following  year, 
and  Dr.  Lechler  imagines  that  our  hero  was  a member 
of  it.  He  bases  the  conjecture  on  the  identity  of  its 
decisions  with  the  opinions  of  the  reformer.  But 
while  this  agreement  is  not  sufficiently  strong  to 
warrant  our  assurance  that  Wycliffe  once  served  as  an 
M.P.,  it  is  enough  to  convince  us  of  the  strength  of  his 
sympathisers  in  the  legislative  body  and  in  the 
country,  which  chose  to  distinguish  it  from  all  other 
Parliaments  by  the  adjective  “ good.” 

It  was  a singular  comment  on  the  compromise  of 
Bruges  that  the  same  year,  1376  A.D.,  should  see  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty  and  a Parliament  to  which 
was  submitted  a detailed  charge  against  the  papacy 
for  its  encroachments  and  its  greed.  This  charge 
was  taken  up  and  sent  as  a petition  to  the  king 
craving  redress  of  grievances.  To  this  the  king  gave 
no  satisfactory  answer.  Therefore,  in  January,  1377 
A.D.,  Parliament  returned  to  the  matter,  demanding 
that  enactments  previously  made  against  “ provisions  ” 
should  be  put  into  effect,  and  that  measures  should  be 
i^ed  against  such  cardinals  and  others  as  h&d  broken 
these  laws,  and  thereby  oppressed  and  impoverished 
the  people.  It  was  then  that  Wycliffe  issued  his 
pamphlet  on  “ Arnald’s  Oath.” 

Wycliffe  was  now  in  the  zenith  of  his  influence  and 
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fame,  and  this  brought  upon  him  great  responsibili- 
ties. He  had  definitely  broken  with  Rome  and  with 
papal  authority.  He  had  called  the  pope  “ antichrist, 
the  proud,  worldly  priest  of  Rome,  and  the  most 
cursed  of  clippers  and  purse-kervers  ” — or,  as  we 
should  say,  “ cut-purses.”  Such  language  sounds  un- 
duly offensive  to  us.  But  we  must  compare  it  with  the 
speech  and  the  conditions  of  the  times  before  we 
can  judge  rightly  of  it.  The  popes,  in  the  days  of 
schism,  styled  each  other  “ antichrist/'  Our  reformer 
took  the  description  as  true  of  both.1  His  appeal  was 
to  the  people,  and  they  had  no  ear  for  what  was  not 
terse  and  homely,  at  anyrate.  When  Petrarch,  in 
his  Letters  to  a Father , speaks  of  popish  officials,  he 
uses  expressions  beside  which  Wycliffe's  are  tame  in 
the  extreme. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  Wycliffe’s  object  was 
simple  abuse.  He  had  courage  to  add  deeds  to  words, 
at  anyrate.  Added  to  this,  his  idea  was  not  merely  to 
pull  down ; he  tried  to  build  up.  This  fact  has  been 
disguised  by  his  enemies,  who  seized  upon  the  de- 
structive side  of  his  work,  to  his  prejudice ; and  by 
friends  to  whom  that  side  appealed  more  particularly, 
or  who  were  not  at  pains  to  learn  his  mind,  except 
from  his  enemies  or  equally  faulty  sources.  His 
characteristic  method  of  thinking  was  to  go  to  the 
root,  and  trace  positive  issues  from  the  revealed  will  of 
God.  Whatever  was  against  that  he  was  against,  but 
he  did  not  oppose  first  until  the  living  force  of  his  argu- 
ment made  opposition  absolutely  necessary.  He  him- 

1 “ De  Papa  Romana  et  Schisma  Papae,”  i.e On  the  Pope  of  Rome 
and  the  Papal  Schism,  a tract. 
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self  says  that  for  the  reformation  of  the  Church  and  to 
amend  the  lives  of  the  clergy  he  was  willing,  ifineed 
be,  to  lay  down  his  life,  if  by  so  doing  he  could 
accomplish  the  purpose  of  his  heart.  In  that  avowal 
we  find  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  which  is  the  hall- 
mark of  the  heroic  soul,  and  this  spirit  was  present 
in  all  Wycliffe’s  doings. 


VI 


PERIOD  OF  PERSECUTION 

This  is  the  state  of  man  : to-day  he  puts  forth 
The  tender  leaves  of  hope  ; to-morrow,  blossoms, 

And  bears  his  blushing  honours  thick  upon  him  ; 

- The  third  day  comes  a frost, — a killing  frost  ; 

And, — when  he  thinks,  good,  easy  man,  full  surely 
His  greatness  is  a-ripening, — nips  his  root, 

And  then  he  falls.1 

JOHN  OF  GAUNT  was  ambitious  of  power,  and 
the  prelates  strongly  objected  to  its  being 
snatched  from  them.  The  duke  valued 
Wycliffe’s  help  in  the  struggle,  and  therefore 
protected  him  as  much  as  possible.  When  the 
churchmen  struck  at  the  theologian,  they  aimed  at 
the  statesman  also.  Such  a double  blow  was  dealt 
when  Wycliffe  was  summoned  to  appear  on  19th 
February,  1377  A.D.,  before  a clerical  convention  in 
the  Ladye  Chapel  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  London, 
to  answer  for  his  opinions. 

Simon  Sudbury,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  pre- 
sided, and  William  Courtenay,  bishop  of  London, 
supported  him.  When  the  accused  man  appeared, 
John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  and  Lord  Henry 
Percy,  earl  marshal  of  England,  stood  by  him — a 
1 Shakespeare. 
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silent,  dramatic  move,  accepting  the  challenge  on  the 
part  of  the  politicians  as  well  as  for  the  reformer,  who 
was  plainly  being  attacked  as  a scape-goat. 

Lord  Percy  politely  requested  the  defendant,  who 
was  infirm,  though  not  aged,  to  be  seated  during  the 
trial.  At  this,  the  president  flew  into  a passion. 

“ Could  I have  guessed,”  cried  he,  “ that  the  earl 
marshal  would  have  played  the  mark  there,  or  been 
so  troublesome,  I would  not  have  suffered  him  to 
come  into  Court.” 

“ The  earl  marshaks  motion  was  but  reasonable,” 
interposed  the  duke.  “ As  for  you,  who  are  grown  so 
proud  and  arrogant,  I shall  bring  down  not  only  your 
pride,  but  that  of  all  the  prelacy  of  England.” 

Confusion  brought  the  assembly  to  an  inglorious 
end.  Nothing  could  be  decided  as  to  Wycliffe’s  case. 
The  mob  was  excited,  and  next  morning  the  earl 
marshal’s  house  was  attacked,  and  the  duke’s  palace 
at  the  Savoy  was  gutted.  The  riot  interrupted  Parlia- 
ment even,  before  it  was  stayed,  and  the  mayor  and 
aldermen  were  obliged  to  apologise  to  the  duke  in 
the  king’s  presence  for  the  people’s  rudeness. 

Thus  baulked,  the  prelates  turned  to  the  pope. 
There,  they  thought,  they  could  “ work  the  oracle,” 
and  they  so  far  succeeded  that  five  bulls  were  issued 
on  the  22nd  of  May  against  nineteen  propositions, 
said  to  be  like  the  views  of  Marsiglio  and  John  of 
Jandun,  already  condemned  ; and  two  prelates  were 
appointed  to  examine  whether  Wycliffe,  now  re- 
cognised as  a great  theologian,  really  held  them.  It 
says  something  for  the  reformer’s  high  repute  that  it 
was  deemed  desirable  to  serve  one  bull  on  the  king, 
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another  on  Oxford  University,  as  well  as  the  other 
three  on  the  archbishop  and  his  assessor. 

The  articles  mostly  bear  on  Wycliffe's  conception 
of  lordship,1  “ Dominion  is  founded  on  grace/'  he 
held.  Sin  breaks  the  conditions  on  which  men  hold 
under  God,  the  Supreme  Lord.  By  it  they  forfeit  all. 
“ God  had  allotted  only  portions  of  dominion — par- 
ticular feofs,  so  to  speak — to  each;  and  if  any  one 
were  to  be  held  to  be  Christ's  vicar  upon  earth — a 
term  which  he  did  not  refuse  to  apply  to  the  pope — 
the  title  was  equally  applicable  to  the  temporal  as  to 
the  spiritual  chief.  The  king  was  the  minister,  the 
vicar  of  God,  in  things  temporal,  and  was  therefore 
as  much  bound  by  his  office  to  see  that  temporal  goods 
were  not  wasted  or  misapplied  by  the  clergy,  as  the 
clergy  were  to  direct  the  spiritual  affairs  of  the  king ; 
and  while  the  pope  and  the  king  are  indeed  supreme, 
each  in  his  own  department,  every  Christian  holds, 
not  indeed  ‘ in  chief,'  but  yet  he  holds  of  God,  and  the 
final,  irreversible  appeal  is  therefore  to  the  court  not  of 
Rome,  but  of  Heaven."  2 

This  was  really  a broad  claim  for  freedom 

(1)  For  every  righteous  man  ; 

(2)  For  king  and  State  as  against  the  pope  ; and 

(3)  For  the  Church  as  against  the  State. 

The  Church,  Wycliffe  taught,  embraced  all  the  chosen 
in  three  sections — the  triumphant  in  heaven,  the 
sleeping  in  purgatory,  and  the  militant  on  earth. 
Every  faithful  Christian  is  a priest;  but  he  did  not 

1 Poole:  Wycliffe’s  “ De  Dominio  Civili  ” and  “De  Dominio 
Divino.”  2 Shirley  : ‘ 4 Life  of  Wycliffe.” 
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closely  follow  up  the  question  of  the  ordering  of  the 
visible  Church.  Christ  is  the  Head  of  the  Church. 
Any  other  who  is  set  up  as  head  of  the  Church  is  anti- 
christ. The  existence  of  two  claimants  to  the  papal 
throne,  each  claiming  to  be  the  pope,  and  each  calling 
the  other  antichrist,  wounded  his  conscience  deeply. 
Not  only  did  the  papacy  break  the  unity  of  the 
Church,  but  so  did  the  many  sects  of  monks,  friars, 
and  clergy.  Peter  had  special  grace  and  superior 
humility,  but  no  authority  over  other  disciples.  He 
could  not,  then,  transmit  authority,  and  there  is  no 
proof  that  the  Roman  bishop  or  any  other  inherits 
anything  pertaining  to  Peter.  Many  things  point  the 
other  way.1 

At  a later  time,  the  contrasts  between  a Divine 
head  and  a human  were  made  more  pointed  by  the 
reformer.  “ Christ  is  truth,  the  pope  is  the  origin  of 
falsehood ; Christ  lived  in  poverty,  the  pope  labours 
for  worldly  wealth  ; Christ  was  humble  and  gentle, 
the  pope  is  proud  and  cruel ; Christ  bade  His  dis- 
ciples go  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  Gospel, 
the  pope  lives  in  his  palace  and  pays  no  heed  to  such 
command ; Christ  refused  temporal  dominion,  the 
pope  seeks  it ; Christ  obeyed  the  temporal  power, 
the  pope  strives  to  weaken  it ; Christ  was  lowly,  the 
pope  is  magnificent  and  demands  outward  honour ; 
Christ  refused  money,  the  pope  is  entirely  given  up  to 
pride  and  simony.  Whoso  considers  these  things 
will  see  that  he  must  imitate  Christ  and  flee  from  the 
example  of  antichrist.,,  2 

1 Creighton  : “ History  of  the  Papacy.”  2 Creighton.  See  “ De 
Christo  et  suo  adversario  Antichristo,”  by  Wycliffe. 
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It  may  here  be  noted  that  Wycliffe  recognised 
only  two  orders  in  the  Church — sacerdos  and  diaconus 
— “ minister  and  deacon,”  as  we  should  say- — as  in 
apostolic  times.  “ Bishop,”  he  held,  has  the  same 
import  as  “ elder,”  and  his  own  poor  priests  being 
“ unauthorised,”  as  Courtenay  put  it,  did  not  affect 
him.  He  did  not  see  the  need  of  presbytery  or  con- 
ference definitely. 

The  papal  bulls  declared  such  teaching  to  be 
“ erroneous,  false,  contrary  to  the  faith,  and  threaten- 
ing to  subvert  and  weaken  the  estate  of  the  whole 
Church,”  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  should  be  so 
regarded  in  Romish  circles. 

The  case  was  retarded  a little,  perhaps,  by  the 
death  of  Edward  III.  on  the  21st  of  June,  but  the 
movement  against  papal  aggression  was  not  allowed 
to  sleep.  The  first  Parliament  o£  Richard  II.,  which 
met  on  the  13th  of  October,  stumbled  upon  the 
question,  “ Whether  the  kingdom  of  England,  on  an 
imminent  necessity  of  its  own  defence,  may  lawfully 
detain  the  treasure  of  the  kingdom,  that  it  be  not 
carried  out  of  the  land,  although  the  Lord  Pope 
required  its  being  carried  out  on  the  pain  of  censures, 
and  by  virtue  of  the  obedience  due  to  him  ? ” 

Knowing  how  matters  stood  between  Wycliffe  and 
the  pope,  but  knowing  also  Wycliffe’s  skill  in  civil  and 
canon  law,  Parliament  referred  the  matter  to  the 
judgment  of  Dr.  Wycliffe.  His  reply  was  in  the 
affirmative,  as  might  be  anticipated.  He  founded  on 
the  law  of  Christ,  but  quoted  a common  maxim 
among  divines  that  alms  are  not  obligatory,  save  to 
those  in  need  and  by  those  who  have  more  than  they 
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need ; whence  “ it  appears  that  Dr.  Wycliffe’s  opinion 
was  that  Peter-pence  paid  to  the  pope  were  not  a 
just  due,  but  only  an  alms  or  charitable  gift."  1 This 
expresses  in  short  what  is  now  known  as  “ the 
voluntary  principle/'  It  was  a singular  honour  to  be 
thus  asked,  and  the  answer  was  perfectly  straight 
and  fearless. 

All  the  time,  with  unrelenting  heart  but  warily, 
the  enemies  were  tightening  their  toils  around  their 
prey,  and  Wy cliff e was  summoned  to  appear  before  a 
synod,  held  early  in  1378  A.D.,  in  the  chapel  at 
Lambeth.  The  bulls  ordered  his  ayrest,  and,  failing 
that,  his  appearance  within  three  months  before  the 
pope.  There  was  commotion  around  the  chapel. 
The  bishops  could  hear  the  people  crying  out,  “ Pope's 
briefs  have  no  effect  in  the  realm  without  the  king’s 
consent,"  while  others  would  shout,  “ Every  man  is 
master  in  his  own  house." 

Wycliffe  presented  a written  answer  to  the  charges 
raised  against  him,  rightly  setting  first  what  we  have 
set  at  the  beginning  of  this  account  of  him,  namely, 
that  he  claimed  to  be  “ a sincere  Christian,"  and  in  all 
he  did  desired  to  be  understood  as  fighting  for  this 
right. 

But  the  trial  was  proceeding  when  “ in  comes  a 
gentleman  and  courtier,  one  Lewis  Clifford,  on  the 
very  day  of  examination,  commanding  them  not  to 
proceed  to  any  definite  sentence  against  the  said 
Wycliffe.  Never  before  were  the  bishops  served  with 
such  a prohibition.  All  agreed  the  messenger  durst 
not  be  so  stout  with  such  a mandamus  in  his  mouth, 
1 Lewis  : Wycliffe. 
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but  because  backed  with  the  power  of  the  prince  that 
employed  him.  The  bishops,  struck  with  a panic  fear, 
proceeded  no  further.”  “ Their  speech  became  soft 
as  oil,”  writes  Walsingham,  a contemporary  historian, 
“ and  with  such  fear  were  they  struck  that  they 
seemed  to  be  as  a man  that  heareth  pot,  and  in  whose 
mouth  are  no  reproofs.” 

It  is  thought  that  the  “Fair  Maid  of  Kent,”  now 
widow  of  the  Black  Prince,  and  mother  of  the  king, 
had  sent  Clifford  to  intervene  in  favour  of  Wycliffe. 
At  anyrate,  he  was  again  set  free  in  a sudden  way  by 
the  agency  of  eminent  protectors.  Pope  Gregory  XI. 
was  himself  called  to  the  highest  tribunal  on  the  27th 
of  March,  1378  A.D.,  so  that  his  bulls  were  no  more 
used  against  the  reformer.  The  unseen  hand  of  death 
protected  the  destined  victim  of  papal  ire. 

Wycliffe  was  enjoined,  for  form’s  sake,  to  refrain 
from  teaching  what  the  pope  had  condemned  ; but  he 
made  no  promise,  for  he  did  not  mean  to  obey.  The 
persecution  was  not  over,  though  in  one  form  it  had 
spent  itself.  As  for  the  reformer  himself,  it  seems  as 
though,  feeling  that  “ the  time  is  short,”  his  zeal 
became  more  intense,  not  so  much  now  directly 
against  the  pope  and  in  support  of  free  institutions  as 
to  win  souls  for  Christ  and  to  enlighten  their  minds 
in  His  knowledge.  To  this  he  thenceforth  directed 
all  his  energies,  as  we  now  proceed  to  see. 


VII 


HIS  POOR  PRIESTS 

Thou  getest  fable  non  ytold  for  me 
For  Poule,  that  writeth  unto  Timothe, 

Repreveth  hem  that  weiven  sothfastnesse, 

And  tellen  fables,  and  swiche  wretchednesse, 

Why  shuld  I sowen  draf  out  of  my  fist, 

Whan  I may  sowen  whete,  if  that  me  list  ? 1 

OUR  Lord  sent  forth  His  disciples,  and  they 
“went  through  the  towns,  preaching  the 
Gospel.”  2 Dominic  had  sent  out  friars  a 
century  before  Wycliffe’s  days,  whose 
purpose  was  to  support  the  papal  claims,  no  doubt 
with  the  idea  at  first  that  this  was  supporting  Christ 
But  these  emissaries  became  mere  catch-penny 
orators,  “ sturdy  beggars,”  and  even  immoral 
vagrants ; and  Wycliffe  regarded  them  as  “ the 
cause,  beginning,  and  maintaining  of  perturbation  in 
Christendom,  and  of  all  the  evils  of  this  world,” 3 
owing  to  the  corrupt  state  into  which  they  had  sunk. 
This  feeling  did  not  prevent  our  reformer  from  seeing 
that  a good  end  would  be  served,  for  God’s  glory  and 
man’s  good,  if  plain  men  who  had  caught  the  con- 
tagion of  his  own  zeal  could  be  trained  by  him,  and 
1 Chaucer.  2 Luke  ix.,  6.  3 Tract  against  the  Friars. 
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then  under  his  direction  sent  out  to  tell  people  the 
story  of  Divine  grace,  and  the  truths  they  might  (rest 
upon,  without  fear,  because  founded  on  the  word  of 
Him  who  can  not  lie. 

In  course  of  time,  a considerable  staff  of  these 
helpers  went  out  here  and  there  to  make  known  what 
they  had  learnt  A name  was  given  to  them,  which 
had  come  to  imply  contempt,  whatever  its  origin  was 
— “ Lollards.”  Some  trace  the  word  to  one  Walter 
Lollard,  who;  about  1315  A.D.,  was  teaching  doctrines 
not  approved  by  Rome.  Others  take  it  from  a habit 
of  lulling , or  low  singing,  in  use  at  funerals,  now  em- 
ployed by  serious  people  to  impress  the  giddy  multi- 
tude. They  might  raise  a sober  tune  in  the  street  to 
attract  the  people.  That  the  term,  as  applied  to 
Wycliffe’s  “ poor  priests,”  as  he  named  them,  was 
used  in  scorn  at  the  time  is  proved  by  one  fact  Henry 
Cramp  had;  in  a public  lecture  in  1382  A.D.,  spoken 
of  those  who  held  Wycliffe’s  views  as  “ Lollards  ” ; 
and  for  doing*"  so,  Chancellor  Rigge  suspended  him 
from  all  university  functions.  It  is  interesting  to 
observe  that  this  despiser  of  Lollards  soon  afterwards 
became  a zealous  preacher  of  Wycliffe’s  doctrines. 

From  the  first,  those  preachers  were  furnished 
with  portions  of  Scripture  in  the  English  tongue  ; as 
their  master  held  ignorance  of  Scripture  or  disbelief 
to  be  “ beyond  doubt,  the  chief  cause  of  the  existing 
state  of  things.”  , “ The  highest  service,”  he  says,  “ to 
which  man  may  attain  on  earth  is  to  preach  the  law  of 
God.  This  is  the  special  duty  of  the  priests,  in  order 
that  they  may  produce  children  of  God — this  being 
the  end  for  which  Christ  espoused  to  Himself  the 
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hurch.”  In  1380  A.D.  it  was  his  joy  to  put  a copy 
: the  entire  New  Testament  into  each  preacher’s 
and ; and  the  claim  that  he  and  they  made  was  that 
lis  Book  was  the  supreme  rule  of  life. 

The  doctrines,  about  which  those  preachers  were 
lost  urgent,  were  what  are  now  commonly  called 
evangelical”  doctrines.  Jesus  was  held  up  as  the 
nly  Mediator  between  God  and  man.  Revealed  in 
re  written  word,  He  is  Himself  the  Word,  as  He  is 
the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life.”  As  these  Evan- 
elists  spread  abroad  over  the  land,  they  placed  their 
laster  in,  the  midst  of  a web  of  influence  and  of 
^formation.  They  were  the  nerves ; he  was  the 
rain.  The  cavils  of  priests  and  other  scoffers  at 
nee  touched  him,  and  there  was  little  delay  before 
Jis  prompting  reacted.  He  found  the  priest  fortify- 
ig  himself  by  the  sacrament  of  the  altar;  and  he 
istantly  takes  issue  with  him. 

’ “ Thou  that  art  an  earthly  man,”  he  says  to  him, 

by  what  reason  mayest  thou  say  that  thou  makest  thy  ( 
laker?  ” 1 This  alludes,  of  course,  to'  the  claim  that, 
t the  words  of  the  priest,  the  bread  becomes  Christ’s 
ody ; and  in  regard  to  it  we  reproduce  a note  of  the 
ate  bishop  of  London,  Dr.  M.  Creighton : — “ This 
>oint  is  so  often  regarded  as  one  chiefly  concerned 
vith  reverence  or  logical  statement,  that  there  is  a ten- 
dency to  forget  the  results  of  the  material  conception 
>f  transubstantiation.”  I may  refer  to  No.  99  of  the 
Hundred  New  Novels”2  for  'an  illustration  of  the 
aediaeval  view.  A bishop  cannot  get  fish  for  dinner 

1 Wycliffe  : Wycket.  2 We  are  responsible  for  here  putting  the 
rrench  into  English. 
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on  Friday,  so  he  eats  a partridge,  and  says  to  his 
abashed  servant,  “ You  know  and  quite  understand 
how,  by  words,  myself  and  other  priests  make  of  a 
host,  which  is  but  flour  and  water,  the  precious  body 
of  Jesus  Christ ; can  I not  then,  by  stronger  reason, 
know  how  by  words  to  turn  this  partridge,  which 
is  flesh,  into  fish,  while  it  retains  the  form  of  a 
partridge  ? ” “ Antichrist/5  says  Wycliffe,  “ by  this 

heresy  destroys  grammar,  logic,  and  natural  science  ; 
but,  what  is  more  to  be  (regretted,  does  away  with  the 
sense  of  the  Gospel 55 1 The  outcome  was  that  in 
1381  A.D.,  the  reformer  published  twelve  brief  theses 
against  transubstantiation,  entitled  “J.  Wycliffe’s  Con- 
clusions concerning  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar/5  It 
is  needful  not  to  confound  his  views,  however,  with 
those  held  on  the  same  subject  by  later  reformers. 
“ The  truth,  and  the  faith  of  the  Church,55  he  writes, 
“ is  that,  as  Christ  is  at  once  God  and  man,  so  the 
Sacrament  is  at  once  the  body  of  Christ  and  bread — 
bread  naturally  and  the  body  sacramentally  55  2 The 
bread  “ does  not  indeed  become  Christ’s  body,  but  it 
does  become  a sign,  ineffably  signifying  to  us  that,  at  | 
every  point  of  it,  it  is  sacramentally  Christ’s  body,  and  j 
therewith  His  Spirit  and  every  other  accident  of 
Christ/5  3 

These  preachers  of  Wycliffe  were,  in  some  cases, 
able  to  work  under  the  patronage  of  the  bishop ; this 
was  their  position  in  the  wide  diocese  of  Lincoln,  to 
which  their  master  belonged.  But  more  frequently 
they  were  met  with  suspicion,  if  not  with  absolute 

1 Wycliffe  : Trialogus.  2 Wycliffe  : De  Eucharistia. 

3 Wycliffe  : De  Incarnatione. 
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opposition.  They  were  often  held  responsible  for  the 
disorders  of  the  times,  for  in  this  matter  the  friars 
were  keen  enough  to  throw  back  in  Wycliffe’s  face 
the  charges  he  had  levelled  at  them,  as  stated  above. 
There  was  no  truth,  however,  in  this  complaint. 
Wycliffe  had  balanced  his  claim  of  liberty  in  God's 
name  by  a startling  paradox,  “ God  ought  to1  obey  the 
devil."  By  this  he  meant  to  teach  obedience  even  to 
evil  rulers,  as  Christ  submitted  to  be  tempted  of  the 
devil,  and  was  subject  to  “ that  fox  ” Herod  and  to 
heathen  Roman  emperors.  All  his  teachings  made 
for  order. 

In  telling  “ how  each  shall  be  saved  in  his  degree  ” 
— which  is  all  his  aim — he  says,  “ If  thou  art  a 
labourer,  live  in  meekness,  so  thy  lord  or  thy  master, 
if  he  be  a heathen  man,  by  thy  meekness,  may  not 
have  to  grudge  against  thee,  nor  slander  thy  God, 
nor  thy  Christian  profession,  but  rather  be  stirred  to 
come  to  Christianity.  For  God  that  putteth  thee  in 
such  service  knoweth  what  state  is  best  for  thee,  and 
will  reward  thee  more  than  all  earthly  lords  may,  if 
thou  dost  it  truly  and  willingly  for  His  ordinance."  1 
These  are  not  the  sentiments  or  utterances  of  a man  in 
fellowship  with  John  Ball,  Wat  Tyler,  Jack  Straw,  “ or 
any  other  such  demagogues,  rebels,  or  sowers  of 
sedition."2  Millman  points  out  that  Wycliffe's  was  the 
cure  for  the  very  evils  that  afflicted  the  time.  It 
is  as  reasonable  to  blame  temperance  workers  for  the 
prevalence  of  drinking  as  to  charge  Wycliffe’s  evan- 
gelists with  spreading  seditious  principles. 

1 Wycliffe  : A Short  Rule  of  Life.  2 “ Blackwood’s  Magazine,’* 
1884. 
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“ These  poor  priests  destroien  most,  by  God's 
law,"  writes  their  master  in  defence  of  them,  “ rebelty 
of  servants  agenst  lords,  and  charge  servants  to  be 
sujet,  though  lords  be  tyrants.  For  St.  Peter  techeth 
us,  ‘ Be  ye,  servants,  suget  to  lords  in  all  manner  of 
dread,  not  only  to  good  lords,  and  bonoure,  but  also  to 
tyrants,  or  such  as  drawen  from  God's  school.’  For, 
as  St.  Paul  sieth,  each  man  oueth  to  be  suget  to 
higher  potestates,  that  is,  to  men  of  high  power,  for 
there  is  no  power  but  of  God,  but  they  that  agenstond 
engetten  to  themselves  damnation."  This  he  sets 
forth  because  “ some  men  that  ben  out  of  charity 
slandren  poor  priests  with  this  error,  that  servants  or 
tenants  may  lawfully  withhold  rent  and  service  fro 
their  lords,  when  lords  be  openly  wicked  in  their 
living.  They  maken  these  false  lesings  upon  poor 
priests  to  make  lords  to  hate  them,  and  not  to 
meyntane  truth  of  God’s  law  that  they  teachen  openly 
for  worship  of  God,  and  profit  of  the  realm,  and 
stabling  the  king’s  power  in  destroying  of  sin."  1 

Simon  Sudbury  had  fallen  a victim  to  the  popular 
uprising  under  Wat  Tyler ; and  William  Courtenay, 
on  the  6th  of  May,  1382  A.D.,  received  his  pall  from 
Rome  as  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Eleven  days 
later,  he  held  a synod  in  the  Grey  Friars  in  London 
to  concert  measures  for  suppressing  some  heresies 
“ widely  prevalent  among  the  nobility  and  commons 
of  the  realm."  While  they  were  in  session,  the 
dignitaries  and  doctors  were  thrown  into  a great  fright 
by  the  tremors  of  a great  earthquake  ; and  they  sug- 
gested adjournment,  thinking  this  visitation  an  omen 
of  evil. 

1 Wycliffe  : “ How  Servants  and  Lords  shall  keep  their  Degrees.” 
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“No,”  cried  Courtenay,  “we  will  proceed.  The 
earth  throws  off  its  noxious  vapours  that  the  Church 
may  appear  in  her  perfect  purity.”  With  this,  busi- 
ness went  forward.  Wycliffe's  writings  came  up. 
Twenty-four  propositions  were  drawn  out  of  them ; 
of  which  ten  were  declared  heretical  and  the  rest 
erroneous.  The  condemned  articles  were  mainly  the 
ideas  of  the  Eucharist.  As  a result  of  this  synod, 
the  archbishop  issued  a mandate  to'  the  bishop 
of  London  against  some  “ unauthorised  itinerant 
preachers,  who  set  forth  erroneous,  yea,  heretical 
assertions  in  public  sermons,  not  only  in  churches,  but 
also  in  public  squares,  and  other  profane  places  ; and 
who  do  this  under  the  guise  of  great  holiness,  but 
without  having  obtained  any  episcopal  or  papal 
authorisation.”  The  writer  went  further  and  moved 
the  king  to  make  a proclamation  for  the  punishment 
of  heresy — the  first  attempt  at  anything  of  the  sort 
in  England.  Thus  he  endeavoured  to  undo  the  work 
of  Wycliffe,  which  nevertheless  went  on  and  spread. 

Not  only  did  these  evangelists  rove  over  England. 
They  passed  into  Scotland,  where  “ the  Lollards  of 
Kyle”  became  historical;  and  they  carried  Wycliffe's 
teaching  to  the  Continent,  till  in  Bohemia,  the  native 
country  of  Richard  II.’s  Queen,  it  took  root  and 
sprang  into  the  great  Hussite  Reformation.  “ The 
simplicity  of  the  institution  was  itself  a stroke  of  con- 
summate genius,”  says  Professor  Burrows ; and  never 
since  has  this  country  been  without  something  corre- 
sponding to  Wycliffe's  “poor  priests,”  Cromwell's 
first  letter  has  to  do  with  the  support  of  a “ lecture  ” ; 
at  that  time  “ running  lecturers  ” kept  alive  the  truth 
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much  as  “ poor  priests  ” did  at  an  earlier  date.  And 
what  Methodists  have  taught  us  to  respect  as  “ local 
preachers,”  if  not  even  their  “ travelling  preachers,” 
are  a development  of  the  same  idea. 


VIII 

A BUSY  EVENING  OF  LIFE 

Oh,  God  ! I cannot  help  it,  but  at  times 
They  seem  to  me  too  narrow — all  the  faiths 
Of  this  grown  world  of  ours,  whose  baby  eye 
Saw  them  sufficient.  . . . But  a little  light ! 

And  on  it  falls  the  shadow  of  the  priest  ; 

Heaven  yield  us  more  ! 1 

IT  might  be  thought  that,  after  the  hairbreadth 
escape  at  Lambeth,  there  would  be  rest  for 
Wycliffe.  Instead  of  that,  his  toil  increased,  his 
zeal  knew  no  diminution,  and,  even  though  age 
was  not  creeping  but  rushing  on  him,  he  seemed  to 
feel  like  Arnauld,  who  cried,  “ Rest ! have  I not  a 
whole  eternity  to  rest  in?  ” In  his  study  he  laboured 
at  his  Bible  translation  and  occasional  literary  work, 
as  well  as  in  preparing  sermons  and  lectures ; and, 
added  to  his  pastoral  labours  at  Lutterworth,  he  was 
training  and  heartening  his  evangelists  and  lecturing 
at  Oxford — a heavy  syllabus  for  one  man. 

Under  this  strain,  in  1380  A.D.  he  had  an  illness 
so  severe  that  his  life  was  despaired  of.  The  friars 


1 Tennyson  : “ Harold.” 
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should  get  credit  for  the  best  motives  who  hung 
around  his  bed,  showing  great  anxiety  that  he  should 
see  his  errors,  repent,  recant,  and  thus,  as  they  thought, 
save  his  soul.  But  all  their  attentions  were  irritating  to 
the  patient,  who  startled  them  one  day  by  starting  up 
in  a frenzy  and,  with  a reminiscence  of  a psalm,1  ex- 
claiming, “ I shall  not  die,  but  live,  and  declare  the 
evil  deeds  of  the  friars!' 

True  to  this  daring  avowal,  he  no  sooner  got  up 
than  he  set  to  work  on  a tract  in  which  he  arraigned 
the  friars,  charging  them  with  fifty  heresies  under  as 
many  distinct  articles  of  indictment,  and  then  alleging 
that  the  list  of  their  delinquencies  was  not  exhaustive, 
and  concluding  with  a hope  of  their  being  some  day 
“ brought  to  the  freedom  of  the  Gospel  ” as  the  ground 
of  assurance  of  good  things  for  Christendom.  He 
did  not  merely  denounce,  for  at  that  moment  he  was 
sending  out  reformed  friars,  as  we  might  call  his 
evangelists. 

The  same  year  saw  him  at  the  end  of  his  long  task, 
and  gave  to  England  its  first  New  Testament  in 
English.  Even  by  persons  who  did  not  think  it  a 
good  work,  attempts  were  very  early  and  deliberately 
made  to  pluck  the  laurels  from  Wycliffes  crown  as 
the  first  bestower  of  a whole  Bible  in  our  own  tongue. 
In  the  Bodleian  Library  there  is  a manuscript  marked 
“Fairfax  2,”  on  which  is  written: — “Ye  eer  of  ye 
Lord  MCCC  VIII  yis  book  wa  endid.”  2 The  year 
1308  was,  of  course,  before  Wycliffes  time,  yet  the 
book  is  a translation  of  the  entire  Bible.  It  is,  more- 
1 Ps.  cxviii.,  17. 

“ The  year  of  the  Lord  thirteen  hundred  and  eight  this  book  was 
ended.” 
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over,  identical  with  Wycliffe’s ; this  is  mysterious. 
On  looking  more  closely,  it  is  seen  that  a C has  been 
rubbed  out  between  the  third  C and  V.  Inserting  this, 
the  date  is  1408  A.D.,  the  very  year  of  Archbishop 
Arundel’s  convention,  whose  object  was  to  damage 
Wycliffe’s  influence  long  after  his  death.  One 
Fairfax  was  no  doubt  the  copyist,  but  Arundel  himself, 
either  through  effrontery  or  ignorance,  takes  this  as 
an  older  version  than  Wycliffe’s,  and  much  better. 
He  had  not  read  both,  or  he  might  have  said  Wycliffe 
was  but  a copyist.  But  “ better  ” in  that  case ! Dn 
the  word  of  an  archbishop ! 

Over  a century  later,  Sir  Thomas  More  made  a 
similar  mistake.  “ Ye  great  arch  heretike  Wickliffe,” 
wrote  he,  “ whereas  ye  hole  Byble  was  long  before  his 
dayes  by  vertuous  and  wel  lerned  men  translated  into 
ye  Englysch  tong,  and  by  good  and  godly  people  with 
devotion  and  sobreness  wel  and  reverently  red,  toke 
upon  hym  of  a malicious  purpose  to  translate  it  of 
new.”  These  words  show  the  writer’s  bias,  but  he 
went  on — “ Myself  have  seen  and  can  shewe  you 
Bybles  fayr  and  old  written  in  Englysch  which  have 
been  knowen  and  sene  by  the  byshop  of  the  dyoces, 
and  left  in  leymen’s  hands  and  women’s  to  such  as  he 
knew  for  good  and  Catholike  folk.”  Sir  Thomas  was 
defending  Bishop  Tunstall  for  burning  Tyndale’s 
translations  in  1527  A.D.  His  animus  was  keen  ; and, 
if  he  did  not  write  hastily  and  without  proper 
investigation,  he  must  have  been  deceived  in  the 
copies  he  had  seen.  Such  works  are  not  traceable  in 
our  time,  and  that  practically  means  that  they  never 
existed. 
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The  translators  of  1611  A.D.  perpetuated  the  mis- 
understanding by  saying  in  their  preface,  “ In  King 
Richard's  dayes,  John  Trevisa  translated  them  into 
English."  Trevisa,  a Cornishman,  was  vicar  of 
Berkeley  in  Wycliffe’ s time.  Caxton  says  he  trans- 
lated the  Bible  “ at  the  request  of  Lord  Berkeley," 
and  this  has  been  repeated  without  question.  The 
most  diligent  search,  however,  finds  no  separate  copy 
of  the  alleged  translation.  But  this  much  is  dis- 
covered, that  on  the  chapel  walls  at  Berkeley  Castle 
several  passages  are  painted  in  English,  and  in 
T revisa’s  works  similar  translations  occur.  Enough 
has  been  said,  however,  to  warrant  us  in  the  belief 
that  nothing  but  enmity  or  ignorance  can  claim  that 
a whole  Bible  appeared  in  our  language  before 
Wycliffe  gave  us  one. 

The  following  year,  1381  A.D.,  was  signalised  by 
'the  appearance  of  the  reformer’s  twelve  articles  im- 
pugning transubstantiation,  to  which  we  referred  in 
the  previous  chapter.  No  one  can  marvel  that  such  a 
student  of  Scripture  as  he  was  should  detect  the 
difference  between  the  scriptural  and  the  Romish 
conception  of  the  sacrament.  But  the  Conclusions 
stirred  Oxford  to  its  depths.  There  was  no  political 
expediency  to  help  Wycliffe  in  this  matter ; there 
was  only  the  truth.  And,  though  many  might  deem 
the  latter  a weak  ground  of  argument,  the  reformer 
did  not.  In  his  Confession , issued  in  connection  with 
the  present  incident,  his  closing  sentence  is,  “ Credo 
quod  finaliter  veritas  vincet  eos” 1 And  the  poet 
laureate  of  the  day  had  the  like  faith  in  truth : 

1 “ I believe  that  in  the  end  truth  will  conquer  them.” 
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“ Beware  also  to  spurn  against  a nail  ; 

Strive  not  as  doth  a croke  with  a wall  ; 

Daunt  thou  thyself  that  dauntest  others’  deed, 

And  truth  thee  shall  deliver,  it  is  no  drede.”  1 

William  Bertram,  Chancellor  of  Oxford,  called  a 
council  of  doctors,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Conclusions 
were  pronounced  contrary  to  orthodox  opinion,  and 
any  one  who  should  teach  or  defend  them  in  the 
university  was  to  be  suspended  or  excommunicated, 
or  even  imprisoned.  Excommunication  was  also  to 
fall  on  any  hearers  who  were  members  of  the  univer- 
sity. Meanwhile,  our  reformer  was  sitting  in  the 
Augustinian  school,  expounding  the  Bible  doctrine 
of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  when  an  official  entered  and 
read  the  mandate.  He  was  astonished  beyond 
measure,  but  he  did  not  lose  nerve. 

“ Neither  the  Chancellor  nor  any  of  his  assessors,” 
cried  he,  “ can  alter  my  convictions,  for  they  cannot 
refute  my  arguments.”  Promptly  the  doctor  appealed 
against  this  decree  to  the  king.  The  insurrection  was 
then  making  things  uneasy,  and  the  enemies  were 
mixing  it  with  the  new  ideas.  John  of  Gaunt  inter- 
posed, and  Wycliffe  was  tongue-tied ; but  he  now 
wrote  a Latin  treatise  2 and  an  English  tract 3 touch- 
ing the  disputed  questions.  Dr.  Lechler  justly 
praises  the  extraordinary  “ intellectual  labour,  the 
conscientiousness,  and  the  force  of  will  ” with  which 
Wycliffe  attacked  the  dogma  of  transubstantiation, 
leaving  the  scholastic  conception  “ shaken  to  its  very 
foundations,”  and  laying  good  foundations  for  the 
reformed  faith. 

1 Chaucer.  2 “ Confessio  Magistri  Johannes  Wycclyff ; ” i.e ., 
“ Master  John  Wycliffe’s  Confession.”  3 “The  Wycket,” 
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The  “ Earthquake  Council  ” of  1382  A.D.  has  been 
already  noticed.  Following  it,  by  the  archbishop's 
appointment,  Dr.  Peter  Stokys,  a Carmelite  who  hated 
Wycliffe,  published  at  Oxford  the  deliverances  of  the 
Council,  and  prohibited  the  teaching  of  the  objection- 
able opinions  there.  Chancellor  Rigge,  backed  by 
his  scholars,  resented  this  as  an  invasion  of  their 
rights. 

“ Is,  then,  the  University  of  Oxford  such  a fautor 
of  heresy  that  Catholic  truths  cannot  be  asserted 
within  her  walls  ? ” was  the  angry  query  of  Courtenay 
when  this  was  reported  to  him.  Under  the  descrip- 
tion of  “ Inquisitor  of  heretical  pravity  within  the 
whole  province  of  Canterbury,"  and  treating  the 
university  as  an  outlying  parish,  he  called  to  him  the 
Chancellor  and  several  other  members  to  clear  them- 
selves of  the  charge  of  heresy.  It  took  him  some  five 
months,  backed  as  he  was  by  royal  authority,  to 
subdue  the  academic  rulers ; but  they  had  to  submit, 
and  for  a time  the  university  lost  its  independence 
through  siding  with  Wycliffe.  Rigge  went  down  to 
Oxford  and  suspended  Nicholas  Hereford  and  Philip 
Repington,  two  prominent  friends  of  Wycliffe ; but 
when  Henry  Cromp  spoke  disrespectfully  of  such 
men  as  “ Lollards,"  he  was  suspended  too,  though 
Courtenay  saved  him. 

Hereford,  Repington,  and  John  Aston  were  sum- 
moned to  appear  before  the  archbishop.  The  last 
was  declared  a heretical  teacher,  and  he  soon  recanted. 
Repington  recanted  also,  and  rose  high  in  the  Church. 
Hereford  went  to  Rome  to  plead  before  the  pope, 
. was  imprisoned,  and  afterwards  escaped,  so  that  in 
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1387  A.D.  he  was  a Lollard  leader.  He  had  been 
Vice-Chancellor  of  Oxford,  but  seems  in  later  days 
to  have  recanted ; became  Chancellor  of  Hereford 
Cathedral  in  1394  A.D.,  at  last  retiring  to  the  Coventry 
Carthusian  Monastery,  where  he  died. 

This  Hereford  was  one  of  Wycliffe’s  ablest  helpers 
in  Bible  translation.  He  had  undertaken  the  Old 
Testament,  and  had  toiled  patiently  through  from 
Genesis  to  Baruch.  One  day  he  was  quietly  at  work 
on  the  third  chapter  of  Baruch.  He  had  ended  verse 
nineteen  with  the  words,  “ in  place  of  them/’  and  was 
just  beginning  the  twentieth  verse  with  “ The 
young ,”  when  his  door  burst  open,  and  our  trans- 

lator was  arrested  for  heresy.  The  manuscript  on 
which  he  was  engaged  is  in  the  Bodleian  Library, 
and  at  the  point  where  the  translation  breaks  off 
there  is  written,  “Explicit  translacionem  Nicolay  de 
HereJordIx 

The  mention  of  Baruch  reminds  us  that  the 
apocryphal  books  were  then  included  in  the  Bible. 
They  were  mingled  among  the  Old  Testament  books, 
the  order  not  being  as  ours.  Baruch  followed 
Lamentations ; and  thus  there  remained  to  be  trans- 
lated, besides  the  rest  of  Baruch , Ezekiel.  Daniel , 
Hosea , Joel , Amos , Obadiah , Jonah , Micah , Nahum , 
Habakkuk , Z ephaniah,  Haggai , Zechariah , Malachi , 
I.  and  II.  Maccabees . These  books  were  then  taken 
in  hand  by  Wycliffe  himself,  and  the  work  was 
eventually  brought  to  an  end. 

But  how  did  the  master  escape  when  the  pupils 
were  seized  and  scattered  ? Wycliffe  did  not  come 

1 Nicholas  Hereford  ends  his  translation. 
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before  the  archbishop,  and  never  recanted  He  was 
indebted  for  his  safety  to  a strong  bishop  of  Lincoln, 
named  John  Bokingham.  Lutterworth  was  in  that 
diocese,  and  Wycliffe  had  gone  down  to  his  rectory 
for  the  time.  Because  this  bishop  encouraged 
Wycliffe’s  preachers,  enemies  tried  to  discredit  him 
as  “ very  unlearned,”  but  he  was,  says  Godwin,  “ a 
doctor  of  divinity  of  Oxford,  a great  learned  man  in 
scholastic  divinity,  as  divers  works  of  his  still  extant 
may  testify.  In  1397  A.D.,  the  pope,  taking  against 
him,  ordered  him  to  remove  to  Lichfield,  a see  not 
half  so  good,  but  “ for  curst  heart  ” he  refused,  and 
became  a monk  at  Canterbury. 

It  was  also  known  that  John  of  Gaunt  threw  his 
shield  over  Wycliffe,  and  the  king’s  mother  had 
formerly  interested  herself  in  his  safety,  while  the 
queen  was  manifestly  well-disposed  towards  the  great 
teacher.  A remark  of  his,  in  perhaps  his  last  pro- 
duction,1 has  been  taken  to  denote  that  King  Richard 
himself  was  not  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  the  aged 
scholar.  Speaking  of  the  reasons  for  disobeying 
frivolous  citations,  he  says,  “ The  first  is  grave  neces- 
sity, which  seems  greatest  in  the  charge  of  Christ’s 
sheep  that  they  be  not  fleeced  by  rapacious  wolves. 
The  second  is  weakness  of  body,  which  is  a sufficient 
excuse  for  not  hazarding  such  exertion.  And  the 
third  is  the  royal  mandate,  when  the  king  orders,  as 
he  ought,  that  his  liege  should  not  thus  go  out  of 
his  realm  without  good  cause.”  He  adds  to  this, 
“ especially  when  the  King  of  kings  forbids  thus  to 
go  abroad.”  Further,  he  says  that  “ a royal  prohibi- 
1 “ De  Citationibus  Frivolis,”  i.e Concerning  Frivolous  Citations. 
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tion  keeps  him  from  going,  as  the  King  of  kings 
causes  and  effectively  wills  that  he  should  not  go.” 
Whether  this  means  that  the  king,  pitying  his 
feebleness,  laid  on  him  an  injunction  to  stay  at  home 
we  cannot  quite  assure  ourselves ; but,  at  anyrate, 
while  pressing  forward  with  his  Old  Testament  trans- 
lation at  Lutterworth,  we  find  him  also  penning  a 
petition  to  the  King  and  the  Parliament.  In  this  he 
craves : — 

(1)  Assent  to  the  chief  articles  of  his  teaching, 

as  they  are  proved  by  the  Bible  and  reason 
to  be  the  Christian  faith ; 

(2)  The  freeing  of  all  who  are  under  religious 
vows,  so  that  they  may  accept  and  follow  the 
perfect  law  of  Christ ; 

(3)  That  tithes  be  devoted  to  maintain  the  poor, 
which  is  their  proper  use  ; 

(4)  That  Christ’s  own  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist 

be  publicly  taught ; 

(5)  That  neither  king  nor  kingdom  obey  see  or 
prelate  further  than  Scripture  enjoins ; 

(6)  That  no  money  be  sent  to  Rome  or  Avignon, 
unless  proved  by  Scripture  to  be  due ; 

(7)  That  no  cardinal  or  foreigner  hold  preferment 
in  England ; 

(8)  That  the  king  should  confiscate  the  tem- 
poralities of  wicked  or  ungodly  clergymen  ; 

(9)  That  clergy  should  not  be  enslaved  to  secular 
office ; and 

(10)  That  no  one  should  be  imprisoned  because 
excommunicated. 

This  resembles  to  some  extent  the  “ Humble  Sup- 
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plication  for  Toleration  and  Liberty  ” which  was 
presented  to  James  I.  in  1609  A.D.  But  Wycliffe’s  is 
broader  in  spirit  than  any  we  can  compare  with  it  as  a 
sort  of  sketch  for  a nation's  religious  liberty.  It  was 
the  writer’s  last,  practically  his  dying,  request,  for 
Wycliffe’s  years  were  speeding  fast. 

The  bishop  of  Norwich,  Henry  le  Despenser,  in 
1383  A.D.,  was  running  a crusade  for  Pope  Urban 
VI.  against  Pope  Clement  VII.,  and  a great  stir  was 
made  in  England.  Indulgences  were  largely  sold, 
and  men  rejoiced  in  them  as  licences  to  sin.  The 
grand  old  man  of  that  time  could  not  be  silent  in  his 
tent.  The  schism  was  the  result  of  moral  decay,  and 
crusades  would  not  heal  the  wound,  he  pointed  out. 
The  Church  must  go  back  to  poverty  and  the  sim- 
plicity of  Christ,  and  all  would  be  well.  He  likened 
the  popes  to  two  dogs  snarling  over  a bone.  Remove 
the  bone  of  contention,  and  peace  will  ensue. 
Despenser’s  scheme  was  a failure.  Parliament 
brought  him  to  book,  and  sequestrated  his  temporali- 
ties for  two  years. 

His  words  maddened  the  disconcerted  papists,  and 
Wycliffe  was  summoned  from  his  retreat  at  Lutter- 
worth to  appear  before  the  Pope.  It  was  1384  A.D. 
ere  the  notice  reached  him,  and  that  year  the  hand  of 
the  King  of  kings  was  on  him.  He  wrote  his  tract 
on  “ Frivolous  Citations,”  and  more  than  once,  as  has 
been  said  above,  it  is  pathetic  to  notice  his  reference 
to  the  great  Overlord,  whose  mandate  he  heard  above 
all  others.  It  was  on  the  last  day  of  December,  1384 
A.D.,  that  Wycliffe  took  the  “ necessary  journey  * to 
stand  in  the  neare^  presence  of  the  King  of  kings. 
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3 had  a paralytic  seizure  two  days  before  in  his  own 
urch,  from  which  he  never  recovered.  His  remains 
3re  laid  to  rest  under  the  shadow  of  the  house  of 
od  wherein  for  ten  years  he  had  faithfully  ministered 
e word  and  sacraments.  It  was  the  end  of  a great 
:e,  full  of  earnest  labour,  whose  reward  would  surely 
>llow. 
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IX 


WYCLIFFES  WRITINGS 

When  the  Lord  created  the  earth  and  sea, 

The  stars  and  the  glorious  sun, 

The  Godhead  spoke , and  the  universe  woke — 

And  the  mighty  work  was  done  ! 

Let  a word  be  flung  from  the  orator’s  tongue, 

Or  dropped  from  the  fearless  pen, 

And  the  chains  accurst  asunder  burst, 

That  fettered  the  minds  of  men  !: 

WYCLIFFE  wrote  much.  In  1547  A.D., 
Bishop  Bale  gave,  in  his  “ Summarium 
of  Illustrious  Writers/’  a list  of  our 
reformer’s  works  with  their  titles.  There 
is  a list  in  front  of  Baber’s  reprint  of  Wycliffe’s 
New  Testament,  issued  in  1810  A.D.  In  his  books 
on  Wycliffe,  Dr.  Vaughan  endeavoured  to  follow 
chronology  in  arranging  his  catalogues.  After  a 
dozen  years  of  hard  work,  Professor  Shirley’s  list 
appeared  in  1865  A.D.  These  are  the  standard 
catalogues. 

Bale  names  242  works.  By  various  modifications, 
Lewis  extends  the  list  to  284.  This  represents  an 
average  of  eight  productions  every  year  of  his  active 
life,  which,  although  some  of  the  pieces  are  brief,  is  a 
1 D.  F.  M‘Carthy. 
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marvellous  record  for  one  man  in  that  age.  Of  his 
literary  undertakings,  the  chief  is  his  translation  of 
the  Bible  into  the  mother  tongue. 

To  enumerate  our  author’s  productions  is  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  little  volume,  to  say  nothing  of 
defending  a chronological  arrangement  of  them  all,  or 
summarising  ever  so  briefly  their  contents.  He  seems 
to  have  begun  early  to  put  his  ideas  into  writing, 
perhaps  even  while  graduating.  Roughly,  the  order 
of  publication  may  be  given  in  four  sections,  as 
follows : — 

1.  Scholastic  Subjects  first  occupied  him. 

His  essays  in  logic,  metaphysics,  psychology, 
and  generally  all  his  purely  philosophical 
utterances  belong  to  this  period,  which  ended 
with  his  experiences  at  Canterbury  Hall. 

2.  Civil  and  Church  Polity  next  claimed  his 

attention.  “ De  Dominio,” 1 his  characteristic 
work,  appeared  about  1366  A.D.  It  branches 
out  into  two,  “ De  Dominio  Civili  ” 2 and 
“De  Dominio  Divino.” 3 To>  this  period, 
also,  may  be  assigned  “ De  Juramento 
Arnaldi,”  4 though  written  in  1377  A.D. 

3.  Theological  Topics  mainly  engaged  his 

interest  from  about  1370  A.D.,  when  he  re- 
ceived his  D.D.  The  first  chapter  of  his 
great  book,  “ Summa  Theologiae,” 5 was 
written  in  1369  A.D.,  as  near  as  we  may 
: judge.  It  is  called  “ De  Mandatis.” 6 He 

■ went  on  with  it  almost  to  the  end  of  his  days, 

1 “ Of  Dominium,”  or  Lordship.  2 “ Of  Civil  Lordship.”  3 “ Of 
Jivine  Lordship.”  4 “ Of  Arnald’s  Oath.”  5 “ Chief  Points  of 
Theology.”  6 “ Of  Commandments.” 
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“ De  Ecclesia,” 1 the  seventh  chapter,  being 
written  about  1378  A.D.  His  “ Conclusiones 
J.  Wiclefi  de  Sacramento  Altaris,”  2 “ De 
Eucharistia,”  3 etc.,  which  dates  about  1381 
A.D.,  are  included  in  this  group. 

4.  Practical  Divinity  for  the  guidance  of  his 
preachers  formed  the  theme  of  his  maturest 
utterances  from  1381  A.D.  to  1384  A.D. 
The  dominating  work  of  this  period  is  the 
“ Trialogus”  4 It  introduces  three  characters 
— Truth,  called  " Alithia,”  5 Falsehood,  called 
" Pseustis  ” ; 6 and  Wisdom,  called  “ Phro- 
nesis.”  7 These  enter  into  conversation,  which 
is  given  in  dramatic  form.  Alithia  presents 
fair  arguments,  which  Pseustis  captiously 
tries  to  upset,  while  Phronesis  gives  judg- 
ment in  favour  of  Alithia.  The  last  is  a 
theologian  of  great  ability  and  experience. 
The  form  was  adopted  to  give  greater  in- 
terest to  the  discussion  ; but  it  still  lacks  the  ; 
touch  of  human  interest.  Also  belonging  j 
to  this  group  are  the  “ Confessio ,” 8 the  J 
"Wycket,”  the  "Short  Rule  of  Life,”  j 
" How  Servants  and  Lords  shall  keep  their  } 
Degrees,”  his  “ Petition,”  " Cruciata,” 9 j 
"Frivolous  Citations,”  etc. 

1 “ Of  the  Church.55  2 “ J.  Wycliffe’s  Conclusions  concerning  the  J 
Sacrament  of  the  Altar.  55  3 “ Of  the  Eucharist.55  4 “ Threefold  j 

Conversation.55  The  author  evidently  thought  that  ‘‘  dialogus  55  meant  1 
the  conversation  of  two  (duo);  so  he  made  “ dia  55  into  “ tria  55  to  | 
represent  three.  Dialogus,  however,  properly  signifies  conversation  i 
through  or  among  a company,  no  matter  how  many.  5 Greek,  meaning  - 
Truth.  6 Greek,  meaning  Falsehood.  7 Greek,  meaning  Wisdom.  I 
8 “ Confession.”  He  addressed  this  to  the  Pope.  9 “ Crusade.55  This  ‘ 
was  against  Despenser’s  mad  adventure. 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  our  author’s  persistence  led 
him  to  follow  one  thread  of  enquiry  through  a series 
of  years  in  several  cases.  He  had  always  something 
going  on.  This  was  true  especially  of  his  Bible 
translation,  which  he  began  about  1356  A.D.,  finish- 
ing the  New  Testament  in  1380  A.D.,  and  taking 
up  the  unfinished  Old  Testament  in  1382  A.D.,  and 
continuing  thereat  probably  all  his  remaining  days. 

Richard  Purvey,  a trusted  disciple,  revised  the 
whole  and  published  it  about  1389  A.D.,  five  years 
after  his  master’s  decease.  His  prologue  gives  an 
interesting  peep  at  the  work  of  these  old  translators. 
“ This  symple  creature,”  writes  he,  meaning  himself, 
“ hadde  mych  trauaile,  with  diuerse  felawis  and 
helperis,  to  gedeire  manie  elde  biblis,  and  othere 
doctoris,  and  comune  glosis,  and  to  make  00  Latyn 
bible  sumdel  trewe,  and  thanne  to  studie  it  of  the 
newe.”  Among  the  doctors,  he  names  “ special!  Lire 
on  the  elde  testament,  that  helpide  ful  myche  in  this 
werk.”  This  helpful  writer  is  the  noted  Nicholas  de 
Lyra,  whose  name  suggested  the  witty  rhyme, 

“ Si  Lyra  non  lyrasset, 

M.  Luther  non  cantasset ! m 

“ Elde  gramariens  and  elde  dyuynis  ” were  carefully 
consulted,  and  there  were  “ manie  gode  felawis  and 
kunnynge  at  the  correcting  of  the  translacioun.” 

One  example  of  his  difficulties  must  suffice  here. 
The  absolute  case  gave  too'  much  choice.  “ ‘ The 
maistir  redinge,  I stonde  ’ may  be  resoluid  thus, 
4 While  the  maistir  redith,  I stonde,’  either,  ‘ If  the 

1 If  Lyra  ne’er  his  lyre  had  strung, 

Martin  Luther  ne’er  had  sung. 
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maistir  redith,’  etc.,  either,  c For  the  maistir/  etc. 
Sumtyme,  it  wolde  acorde  wel  with  the  sentence  to  be 
resoluid  thus,  ‘ Whanne  the  maistir  red,  I stood/ 
either,  ‘ Aftir  the  maistir  red,  I stood/  Or  thus, 
4 Arescentibus  hominibus  prae  timore, 1 that  is,  ‘ And 
men  schulen  wexe  drie  for  drede.”  And  so  he  goes 
on  in  a somewhat  garrulous  style ; but  he  will  have 
the  sympathy  of  all  who  have  tried  their  hands  at 
translations. 

But  Purvey’ s closing  prayer  is  memorable.  “ God 
graunte  to  us  alle  grace  to  kunne  wel,  and  kepe  wel 
holi  writ,”  he  says ; and  we  see  the  devout  end  of  all 
the  work  in  these  words.  Surely  the  need  is  still  with 
us  to  “ ken  well  and  keep  well  ” the  injunctions  of 
God's  word. 

Publishing  in  those  days  meant  either  placing  the 
book  in  some  convent  or  library,  where  it  might  be 
seen  and  copied  ; or  having  copies  made  and  sold  ; or 
getting  it  publicly  read  so*  that  he  that  had  ears  might 
hear.  To  bury  his  translation  in  a library  would  have 
been  the  death  of  the  reformer’s  hopes  of  giving  the 
Bible  “ to  the  poor  men  of  his  nation  which  know  little 
Latin  or  none,  and  be  poor  of  wit  and  of  worldly 
chattels,  and  natheless  rich  of  good  will  to  please 
God.”  Hence,  many  copies  were  made.  Not  less 
than  a hundred  and  seventy  copies,  made  before  1430 
A.D.,  have  come  down  to  us.  It  took  ten  months  to 
write  a copy,  and  they  were  necessarily  costly,  so  that 
only  the  wealthy  could  possess  them.  Extant  copies 
have  additional  interest  from  bearing  names  of 
previous  owners  of  renown,  such  as  Henry  VI., 

1 The  men  growing  dry  for  fear. 
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Richard  III,  Henry  VIII.,  and  Edward  VI.  One 
had  been  a birthday  gift  to  Elizabeth  from  a chaplain. 
But  the  evangelists  whom  the  translator  sent  forth 
would  publish  the  good  book  far  and  wide. 

The  Rev.  John  Lewis,  M.A.,  in  1731  A.D.,  had 
Wycliffe’s  New  Testament  printed  for  the  hirst  time. 
In  1810  A.D.  came  Baber’s  reprint.  Bagster’s  English 
Hexapla,  appearing  in  1841  A.D.,  contained  an 

amended  edition.  But  the  version  published  in  the 
reformer’s  lifetime  was  never  printed  till  1848  A.D., 
when  Mr.  Lea  Wilson  produced  it  with  “ translated 
by  John  Wycliffe,  circa  MCCCLXXX.”  on  its  title- 
page. 

The  first  to  print  a part  of  the  Old  Testament  was 
Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  who-  has  the  Song  of  Songs  in  his 
commentary.  This  was  issued  in  1810  A.D.,  but  not 
till  1850  A.D.  was  the  whole  Bible  printed.  In  that 
year  appeared  Forshall  and  Madden’s  great  book, 
which  wiped  away  a blot  from  the  face  of  English 
gratitude  to  the  benefactors  of  the  race. 

As  to  style,  Hereford’s  portion  is  too  literal,  but 
he  consistently  uses  the  same  English  for  the  Latin 
equivalents.  “ Et  viso  eo  ” 1 is  given  “ and  him  seen.” 
The  possessive ’s  is  not  used.  “ Be  ” is  often  future. 
“ Ster  ” is  a feminine  termination.  “ Inge  ” is  an 
infinitive  termination  with  “ to  ” preceding  the  word. 
Anglo-Saxon  idioms  abound.  “ The  provost  of  the 
house  stood  before  it  ” 2 and  “ Menahem  settled  the 
tallage  of  silver  on  Israel”3  are  samples  of  peculiar 
renderings. 

Wycliffe  is  also  literal,  though  freer  than  Hereford. 

He  also  being  seen.  2 Judg.  xx.,  28.  3 n.  Kgs.  xv.,  20. 
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He  makes  “ derknesses  ” 1 and  “ bloodis  ” 2 plural ; and 
says  “ believeth  in  to  him,”  3 “ joyeth  in  joy,”  4 “ bigan 
to  die,” 5 “ had  him  better,”  6 “ all  men  that  ben  in 
burials,”  7 &c.  He  is  easier  as  to  variety  of  rendering 
the  same  phrase  than  Hereford  is,  and  really  attains 
a strong  style  by  free  use  of  homely  phraseology. 
“ They  ledden  hym  bounden : bitook  to  pilat  of 
pounce  justice,” 8 “ Thanne  knyghtis  of  the  iustice 
token  rhesus  in  the  moote  halle,”  9 “ The  soukynge 
fere  of  eroude  tetrark,”  10  “No  man  holdinge  knyght- 
hood  to  God : wlappith  hym  silf  with  worldi  nedis,”  11 
are  notable  specimens  from  Wycliffe’s  portion. 

“ Decidedly  quaint,”  as  Dr.  Mombert  puts  it,  is 
Purveys  style,  but  it  is  more  polished  than  its  pre- 
decessors. “ Fy  or  fogh  ” is  the  rendering  of  “ Raca,” 
“ baptised  is  washed,”  and  so  on. 

But  now,  to  examine  longer  passages,  take  Here- 
ford’s Twenty-third  Psalm : — 

“ The  Lord  gouerneth  me  and  no  thing  to  me  shal 
lacke ; in  the  place  of  leswe  where  he  me  ful  sette. 
Ouer  watir  of  fulfilling  he  nurshide  me ; my  soule  he 
conuertide.  He  broghte  down  vpon  me  the  sties  of 
rightwiseness;  for  his  name.  For  whi  and  if  I shal 
go  in  the  myddel  of  the  shadowe  of  deth  ; I shal  not 
dreden  euelis,  for  thou  art  with  me.  Thi  yerde  and 
thi  staf ; the  han  comfortid  me.  Thou  hast  maad 
redi  in  thi  sighte  a bord  ; aghen  them  that  trublyn  me. 
Thou  hast  myche  fatted  in  oile  myn  hed  and  my  chalis 
makenede  ful  drunken,  hou  right  cler  it  is.  And  thi 

1 John  i.,  5.  2 John  i.,  13.  3 John  iii.,  18.  4 John  iii.,  29. 

5 John  iv.,  47.  6 John  iv.,  52.  7 John  v.,  28.  8 Matt,  xxvii.,  2. 

9 Matt,  xxvii.,  27.  10  Acts  xiii. , 2.  11  11.  Tim.  ii.,  4. 
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mercy  shall  vnderfolewe  me ; alle  the  dayis  of  my 
lif.  And  that  I dwelle  in  the  hous  of  the  Lord  in  to 
the  lengthe  of  dayis.” 

Two  prominent  translators  half  a century  earlier 
have  versions  of  this  psalm,  with  which  comparisons 
may  be  made.  William  Shorham,  a Kentish  vicar, 
and  Richard  Rolle,  the  hermit  of  Hampole,  near 
Doncaster,  were  the  authors. 

“ Our  Lord  ” is  the  commencement  with  the  other 
two. 

All  three  have  “ governeth  ” instead  of  “ is  my 
shepherd  ” ; but  each  is  different  with  “ lacke,”  Rolle 
having  “ wante  ” and  Shorham  “ defailen.” 

The  other  two  have  “ stede  of  pasture  ” for  “ place 
of  leswe  ” above.  “ Leswe  ” (pronounced  lesow) 
contains  the  root  of  “ leisure,”  and  denotes  rest  and 
refreshings  as  well  as  food. 

Shorham  approximates  to  our  translator  in  “ water 
of  fyllynge  ” and  in  “ norissed  ” ; whereas  the  hermit 
has,  “ In  the  water  of  hetyng  forth  he  me  brougte.” 

Where  Hereford  introduces  “ conuertide,”  Rolle 
has  “ turnyde,”  but  Shorham  enlarges  the  expression 
to  “ turned  my  soule  from  the  fended 

The  curiously  curt  phrase,  “For  His  name,”  is 
common  to  the  three. 

“ Sties  ” are  stairs,  steps,  stepping-stones.  In 
Yorkshire  a ladder  is  still  so  called,  and  this  recalls 
the  fact  that  about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  portions  from  Wycliffe’s  Bible  were  read  aloud 
in  that  county,  and  hardly  a single  expression  was 
deemed  out  of  the  way.  Shorham,  by  writing  “ bis- 
tiges  ” (sounding  g as  y)  suggests  the  Latin  vestigia, 
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footsteps.  But  the  Yorkshire  hermit  has  it  “ streetis,” 
made  roads. 

“Yerde”  reminds  us  that  the  pedlar  used  to 
measure  cloth  with  his  stick,  and  hence  a “yard.” 
Rolle  puts  it  “ geerde,”  but  Shorham  interprets  “ thy 
discipline  and  thyn  amendynge.” 

For  “maad  redi,”  Rolle  has  the  curious  word 
“ greythid,”  whose  descendant  still  lives  in  rural  York- 
shire. 

“ Fatted  ” is  in  all  the  three  versions. 

The  first  part  of  “ vnderfolewe  ” is  peculiar  to 
Hereford’s.  It  is,  no  doubt,  an  excess  of  literality  for 
the  Latin  “ subsequi.” 

For  “dwelle,”  the  other  two  have  a form  of  the 
verb  “ won,”  as  a Scottish  peasant  to  this  day  uses  it, 
meaning  “ get,”  “ reach,”  &c.  “ If  I won  in  ” means 

“ If  I get  in.”  Shorham  says,  “ that  ich  wonne  in,” 
and  Rolle,  “ that  I wone  in.” 

We  now  place  before  our  readers  a short  portion 
of  Wycliffe’s  New  Testament,  and  by  its  side  Purveys 
version  of  the  same  for  comparison : — 

Wycliffe’s  (1380  a.d.).  Purvey’s  (1389  a.d.). 


1.  Forsothe  when  Jhesus 
hadde  comen  doun  fro  the  hil, 
many  cumpanyes  folewiden 
hym. 

2.  And  loo ! a leprouse  man 
cummynge  worshipide  hym, 
sayinge  : Lord,  yhif  thou  wolt, 
thou  maist  make  me  clene. 


1.  But  whanne  Jhesus  was 
come  doun  fro  the  hil,  mych 
puple  suede  hym. 

2.  And  loo ! a leprouse 
man  cam  and  worschipid  him, 
and  seide  : Lord,  if  thou  wolt, 
thou  maist  make  me  clene. 


3.  And  Jhesus  holdynge 
forthe  the  hond,  touchide  hym 
sayinge,  I wole  ; be  thou  maad 
clene.  And  anoon  the  lepre 
of  hym  was  clensid. 


3.  And  Jhesus  helde  forth 
the  hoond,  and  touchide  hym, 
and  seide,  Y wole ; be  thou 
maad  cleene.  And  anoon  the 
lepre  of  him  was  clensid. 
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4.  And  Jhesus  saith  to 
hym  : See,  say  thou  to  no  man ; 
but  go,  shewe  thee  to  prestis, 
and  offre  that  ghifte,  that 
Moyses  comaundide,  into  wit- 
nessing to  hem.  1 


4.  And  Jhesus  seide  to 
hym  : Se,seie  thou  to  no  man  ; 
but  go,  shewe  thee  to  the 
prestis,  and  offre  the  ghift  that 
Moyses  comaundide,  in  wit- 
nessying  to  hem.  1 


Wycliffe’s  version  of  Scripture  undoubtedly  did 
much  to  bring  English  written  language  into  con- 
sistent shape.  Around  it  the  tongue  rallied  for  many 
a day,  even  as  in  our  time  we  recognise  that  our 
English  Bible  has  been  to  a large  extent  the  stay  of 
the  English  speech.  But  for  fulness  of  thought  we 
turn  to  the  reformer’s  Latin  publications  when  we 
wish  to  discover  exactly  where  he  stood  upon  great 
questions.  His  was  a method  of  thinking  that  could 
easily  fit  itself  into  the  cast-iron  mould  of  the  speech 
of  Rome,  and  he  did  that  welL 


1 Matt,  viii.,  1-4. 
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HISTORY  AFTER  DEATH 

For  Freedom’s  battle  once  begun, 

Bequeath’d  by  bleeding  sire  to  son, 

Though  baffled  oft  is  ever  won. 

Bear  witness,  Greece,  thy  living  page  ! 

Attest  it,  many  a deathless  age  ! 

While  kings,  in  dusty  darkness  hid, 

Have  left  a nameless  pyramid, 

There  points  thy  muse  to  stranger’s  eye 
The  graves  of  those  that  cannot  die. 1 

THE  vitality  of  John  Wycliffe  was  not  ended 
when  his  remains  were  laid  in  the  grave. 
He  was  one  of  “ those  that  cannot  die.”  To 
him  belongs  not  only  the  “ everlasting 
remembrance,”  which  is  due  to  the  just  man,  for  ’ 

“ Remembrance  wakes  with  all  her  busy  train, 

Swells  at  thy  breast,  and  turns  the  past  to  pain.”  2 

Though  his  flesh  was  weak  and  failed,  the  living  force 
of  his  spirit  still  haunted  the  minds  of  living  men,  as 
was  acknowledged  by  friend  and  foe.  The  reformer 
had  a history  after  death  indeed. 


1 Byron. 


2 Goldsmith. 
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Pious  pupils  took  from  his  hand,  so  to  speak,  the 
pen  with  which  he  wrote  his  Bible  in  English. 
Richard  Purvey  and  others  owned  the  value  of  the 
work,  and  went  on  amending  and  copying  it  diligently. 
In  1389  A.D.  it  appeared  in  its  best  known  form,  and 
many  copies  got  abroad  in  the  land. 

With  equal  zeal,  his  disciples  carried  his  doctrines 
in  every  direction.  As  early  as  1406  A.D.,  one  James 
Resby,  “ an  English  elder  of  the  school  of  John 
Wycliffe,”  1 was  burnt  at  Perth  for  preaching,  among 
other  things,  that  the  pope  was  not  Christ’s  vicar ; 
that  no  one  is  pope  nor  Christ’s  vicar  unless  he  be 
holy,  and  forty  conclusions  similar  or  worse.  Knox 
begins  his  account  of  the  Reformation  by  citing  from 
f(  the  Scrollis  of  Glasgow  ” an  instance  of  burning  for 
heresy  in  1422  A.D.,  and  that  of  “ Pauli  Craw,  a 
Bohame,”  about  1431  A.D.,  for  following  Hus  and 
Wycliffe  in  denying  transubstantiation,  and  rejecting 
confession  to  priests  or  prayers  to  saints.  He  then 
goes  on  to  the  “ Lolardis  of  Kyle,”  who  were  tried  in 
1494  for  opinions  which  the  name  attached  to  them 
sufficiently  declares  to  be  derived  from  Wycliffe. 
Among  their  opinions  were  these : — That  the  pope  is 
the  head  of  the  kirk  of  antichrist ; that  every  faithful 
man  or  woman  is  a priest  ; that  “ preastis  mycht  have 
wieffis,”  &c.  Thus  the  historian  links  on  his  own 
great  movement  in  Scotland  with  our  reformer. 

Jerome  of  Prague  studied  at  Oxford,  and  about 
1402  A.D.  he  carried  to  Bohemia  some  of  Wycliffe’s 
treatises.  In  1403  A.D.  John  Hus  was  studying  the 
great  English  divine’s  works,  which  profoundly  im- 

1 Walter  Bower,  continuing  Fordoun, 
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pressed  him.  There  was  tremendous  sensation  in 
Bohemia.  On  the  sixteenth  of  July,  1410  A.D.,  two 
hundred  volumes  were  publicly  burnt  at  Hradschin ; 
they  were  copies  of  seventeen  of  Wycliffe’s  books. 
Hus  was  tried  and  at  last  condemned  at  the  Council 
of  Constance  in  1415  A.D.,  and  Dr.  Loserth1  says — 
“It  was  Wycliffe’s  doctrine  principally  for  which  he 
yielded  up  his  life,”  and  declares,  with  little  qualifica- 
tion, that  the  Bohemian  reformer  “ mounted  the  pile 
on  that  6th  of  July  of  the  year  1415  as  an  out-and-out 
Lollard.” 

Luther,  in  his  preface  to  Hus  s Letters , tells  of  his 
amazement  on  finding  in  a convent  library  some 
sermons  of  Hus’s ; that  “ so  great  a man,  who  ex- 
plained the  Scriptures  with  so  much  gravity  and 
skill,”  should  be  burnt ; and  how,  at  the  thought,  he 
“ imagined  the  sky  would  fall  and  the  sun  be 
darkened.”  It  is  no  wonder  that,  knowing  these 
things,  Milton  exclaims,  “ Had  it  not  been  the 
obstinate  perverseness  of  our  prelates  against  the 
Divine  and  admirable  spirit  of  Wycliffe,  perhaps 
neither  the  Bohemian  Hus,  no,  nor  the  name  of  Luther 
or  of  Calvin,  had  been  ever  known.  The  glory  of 
reforming  all  our  neighbours  had  been  completely 
ours.”  2 

“ The  obstinate  perverseness  of  our  prelates  ” 
inspired  a pitiful  story  of  petty  spite.  It  has  already 
been  shown  how,  in  1408  A.D.,  Archbishop  Arundel 
summoned  a council  to  deal  with  the  (to  him)  alarm- 
ing posthumous  influence  of  Wycliffe,  his  followers, 

1 Wiclif  and  Hus. 

2 “ Speech  for  the  Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Printing.” 
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and  his  writings ; and  in  reporting  to  Pope  John 
XXIII.  in  1412  A.D.,  Arundel  declared  that  Wycliffe, 
“ in  order  to  fulfil  the  measure  of  his  wickedness, 
invented  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into  the  mother 
tongue.”  Some  slave  of  this  feeling  effaced  a copy  of 
this  Bible  by  deleting  a C,  and  this  copy  still  survives 
to  show  the  miserable  pravity  of  this  slave  of  ill- 
feeling  and  dishonesty.1  In  spite  of  this,  there  existed 
one  hundred  and  seventy  copies  in  good  hands  in  1430 
A.D. 

The  Council  of  Constance,  which  was  by  no  means 
celebrated  for  moral  purity,  in  1415  A.D.  cursed  the 
memory  of  Wycliffe  as  an  obstinate  heretic,  and 
ordered  his  body  to  be  disinterred  and  cast  far  off 
from  any  Christian  burial,  if  it  may  be  discerned  from 
the  bodies  of  other  faithful  people ! A whole  Church 
assembled  to  utter  a hearty  curse — O impotent 
Church ! But  what  a mighty  shade  that  nothing  less 
than  this  could  subdue  more  than  thirty  years  after 
death ! 

Officials  from  the,  bishop  came  to  Lutterworth  in 
1428  A.D.,  and  settled  like  so  many  black  crows  around 
one  grave  in  the  churchyard,  whose  tenant  had  lain 
there  forty  years  and  four.  Little  was  left  of  the 
great  reformer — some  bones  and  a handful  of  earth — 
but  Richard  Fleming,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  felt  that  he 
was  doing  God  service  in  having  it  dug  up.  At 
anyrate,  he  was  obeying  his  superiors,  the  decree  of 
Constance  being  enforced  by  the  Council  of  Sena,  as 
Godwin  says,  in  directing  this  petty  piece  of  work. 
The  remains  were  taken  up  and  burnt,  and  the  ashes 
1 See  page  64. 
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were  thrown  into  the  stream  hard  by,  which  is  called 
the  Swift.  And  here  we  cannot  help  but  quote 
Fuller’s  well-known  and  quaint  saying1 : — “Thus  hath 
this  brook  conveyed  his  ashes  into  Avon,  Avon  into 
Severn,  Severn  into  the  narrow  seas,  and  these  into 
the  main  ocean.  And  thus  the  ashes  of  Wycliffe  are 
the  emblem  of  his  doctrine,  which  now  is  dispersed 
all  the  world  over.” 

When  in  1884  A.D.  many  were  showing  respect  to 
Wycliffe  at  the  quincentenary  of  his  death,  Oxford, 
his  own  university,  was  shy  to  a degree.  To  German 
scholarship  we  owe  the  most  searching  investigations 
of  the  reformer’s  life  and  work.  English  university 
men  are,  as  a rule,  dumb  in  this  cause.  There  is, 
indeed,  a praiseworthy  society  bearing  the  reformer’s 
name,  and  doing  much  to  make  his  works  known,  but 
they  have  too  little  favour  from  the  influential.  The 
truth  is  that  Oxford  has  become  afraid  of  Wycliffe’s 
principles.  She  is  almost  at  the  feet  of  Rome  once 
more. 

An  active  band  protests  against  certain  abuses  in 
the  Established  Church,  and  they  call  themselves 
“ Wycliffe  preachers.”  They  do  not  include  the 
intellect  of  the  day,  however,  and  in  this  they  mis- 
represent the  name  they  bear.  Nor  do  they  propose 
that  the  Church  should  renounce  the  wealth  which, 
as  a bribe,  keeps  her  corrupt ; and  thus  the  principles 
of  freedom  and  of  humble  simplicity,  which  the 
reformer  taught,  are  not  theirs. 

None  can  speak  with  freedom  of  Wycliffe  but  the 
free.  But  free  men,  and  especially  Free  Church 

l “ Church  History.” 
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men,  should  always  have  a good  word  for  him  as  a 
father  of  their  faith  and  the  first  of  Christian  reformers 
in  our  land.  The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
has  now  for  a hundred  years  been  continuing  and 
extending  Wycliffe’s  labours  in  respect  to  the  Book  of 
books. 
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